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DEDICATION. V 

goreminent, or government of insects, exhibits 
to niao the mo^^t perfect pattern of devoted 
attachment, and of true allegiance on the 
part of the subject-Bees to their Sovereign, 
and of ioduBtry, ingenuity, prosperity, and 
apparently of general happiness in t^^ well^ 
ordered state, — and as these most curiouH 
and valuable little creatures have hitherto 
been most cruelly treated — have been, and 
still are, annually sacrificed by millions, for 
the sake of their sieeet treasure; I do feel a 
pleasure, w»d think there is a sort of analogical 
propriety, in dedicating to your Gracious 
Majesty this work, the leading feature of 
which is Humanity to Honey Bees. Under 
your Majesty's fostering and influential 
Patronage, I caimot but anticipate that this 
object lyill be essentially promoted, and that 
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VI DEDICATION. 

the management of Bees, in this country 
at least, will not hereafter reflect disgrace 
upon their owners* 



In this pleasing hope, I humbly beg to 
subscribe myself, 

YOUR MAJESTY'S 

most dutiful 
and 
most grateful 

Subject and Servant, 

THOMAS NUTT. 



Moulton-Chapel, Lincolnshire^ 
Nov. 27th, 1832t 




Could I diaarm criticism as easily as I can 
deprive Bees of their power to sting, this 
would be the proper place to do so; though I 
am doubtful whether it would be well-judged 
in me, or to my advantage, to stay the critics' 
pen. But, poasessing no such talisnianic 
power, I shall adventure my little book into 
the world, without any attempt to conciliate 
the critics' good-will, or to provoke their 
animosity, conscious that from fair criticism 
I have nothing to fear. That I shall be 
attacked by those apiarians who are wedded 
to their own theories and systems, however 
faulty, ia no more than I expect: of them, I 
trust, I have nowhere spoken disparagingly; 
towards none of them do I entertain unkindly 
feelings — far otherwise. Their number, I 
am led to believe, is not formidable; aud as 



gentlemen, and fellow-laboDrerg in the same 
work of humanity, theirmore extensive learning 
will hardly be brought to bear against me with 
laocouF and violence. Should any one of 
them, or of any other class of writers, so far 
degrade himself, I shall have the advantage of 
the following preliminary observation, viz. 
that one set of my collateral-boxes, placed in 
a favourable situation, and diilif and properly 
attended to, for one season only, will outweigh 
all the learning and arguments that cau be 
adduced against my Bee-practice, — will be 
proof positive, visible, tangible, that there is 
in my pretentions something more than empty 
boast. Luckily for me, there are plenty of 
those proofs to be met with in the country, aud 
there are some — several, not far from town; 
they are at Blackheatli, at Kensington, at 
Clftpham, and at other places, As hundreds 
of the Nobility and Gentry of this country 
will recollect, there was one of these inson- 
trovertible proofs of the truth of what I am 
stating exhibited for several weeks at the 
NationalRepository last autumn, where it was 
serai, examined, admired, and, I may without 
any exaggeration add, tmiversniii/ approved. 
Practice, which has resulted from more than 
ten years' experience in the management of an 
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apiary, and from innumerable experiments, 
carried on, and a hundred times repeated, 
during that period, is what I grouad the 
utility of my discoveries upon. To theory I 
lay no claim. Born and brought up in tbe ' 
feus of Lincolnshire, where 1 have spent the 
greater part of my life amidst diiBculties, 
misfortunes, and hordsliip^t, of which I will 
Qot here complain, though I am >>till smarting 
under the efiecls of some of them, my preteu- 
eious to learning are but smdl: for, though 
sent to the respectable Gi-ammar School at 
Uorncastle in my boyhood, my education was 
not extended beyond writing, arithmetic, and 
merchants' accompts. As soon a^ it was 
thought that I had acquired a competeat 
knowledge of these useful branches of educa- 
tion, it was my lot to be bound apprentice to 
learn the trades and mysteries of grocer, 
draper, and tallow-chandler. Whilst ea- 
deavouriug to gain an honest livelihood as a 
grocer and draper at Moulton-Chapel, in 
1822, I was afflicted with a severe illness, 
which, after long- protracted suffering, left me 
as helpless as a child, the natural use and 
strength of my limbs being gone; and, though 
supported by and tottering between my 
«ruKhee, it was along time beibre I was able 



to crawl into my garden. Fatigued and 
exhausted with the exercise of joumeymg 
the length of a e^rden-walk of no great 
extent, it was my custom to rest my wearied 
limbs upon a bench placed near my Bees. 
Seated on that bench, I used to while away 
the lingering hours as best I could, ruminating 
now on this subject) now on that, just as my 
fancy chanced to fix. Among other things my 
Beea one day caught my attention : I watched 
their busy movements, — their activity pleased 
me, — their humming noise long-listeued to 
became music to my ears, and I often fancied 
that [ heard it afterwards when 1 was away 
from them. In short, I became fond of them 
and of their company, and visited them 
as often as the weather and my feebleness 
would permit. When kept from them a day 
or two, I felt uneasy, and less comfortable than 
when I could get to them. The swarming 
season arrived ; and with it ideas took posses- 
sion of my mind which had not until then 
possessed it: — I conceived that swarmin2;was 
an act more of necessity than of choice, — 
that as such it was an evil ; but how to provide 
a remedy for it — how to prevent it — was a 
problem that then puzzled me. 1 studied it 
for a long time, and to very little purpose. 



The old-fashioned method of eking did not 
hy any means satisfy my mind; it might 
answer the pm*pose for one season, but how 
to proceed the next did not apjieiir. Then the 
time for taking honey was approaching: to 
get at that treasure without destroying ray 
little friends that had collected it, and that 
had, moreover, so often soothed me in my 
sorrow and my suH'erings, was another problem 
that long engaged my mind. After some years* ' 
unremitted attention to my Bees, far I had 
formed a sort of attachment for them during' 
the first stage of my convalescence, which 
never left me, an accident aided my studies 
by directing my attention to the etiiscts of 
ventilation, as will be found related in the I 
body of this work, and I began to make 
experiments, which, being repeated, varied, 1 
improved, and then gone through again, have ] 
gradually led to the development of my iiit- 1 
proved mode of Bee-management, attempted 
to be exjilained in the following pages. 

At the time I have been speaking of, ! had 
not read one single book on Bees; nor had I 
then one ij» my possession. Whatever my 
practice may be, it has resulted from my own 
unaided experience and discoveries. To books 
I am not indebted fur any p;u^t of it: nay, had 



I begun to attempt to improve the system of 
Bee-managemeot by books, I verily believe, 1 
never should have imjiroved it at all, nor have 
made one useful distx>very. The Jiees thera- 
eelves have been my vutructors. Alter I bad 
so far succeeded as to have from my apiary 
glasses and boxes of honey of a superior 
quality, to exhibit at the National Repository, 
where, with grateful thanks to the Managers of 
that Institution for tbeii kindness to me, I was 
encouraged to persevere, Bee-books in pro- 
fusion were presented to me, some of them bj 
friends with names, some by friends whose 
names I haVe yet to learn. I have read them 
all: but nowhere find, in any of them, clear, 
practical directions, how honey of the very 
purest quality, and in more considerable 
quantity than by any of the plans heretofore 
proposed, may be taken from Bees, without 
recourse to any suffocation whatever, or any 
other violent means; — how ail the Bees may 
be preserved uninjured; — and how swarming 
may be prevented. These are the grand 
features in my plan; and minute directions 
for the aocomplishment of these most desirable 
objects are laid down in this book. 

I by no means maintain that my system of 
Bee-management is incapaUc of improvement; 
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but I do think that th^; principled upon whicli 
it is founded ai-e right, — thdt the foundatioa 
is here properly laid, — and that every apiariaa, 
who may hereafter coaform to, or improve 
upon, my practice, will be instrumeatal in 
contributing a part towards raiwng the Bupe)>- 
structure — namely — an asylum or Banctuary 
for honey Bees, 

As in page 37 mention is made of " a chapter 
on the enemies of Bees," and no entire chapt^ 
on that subject has been given, in order to 
obviate any objection that Buch an omission 
may possibly give rise to, I deem it right here 
to observe — that, the principal articles of that 
chapter having been inserted dispersedly in 
the following pages, it became unnecessary to 
repeat them in a separate formal chapter. 

I cannot close this preface without acknow- 
ledging myself to be under the greatest 
obligations to the Rev. T. Clark, of Gedney 
Hill, But for his assistance the following 
work would not have made its appearance in 
its present form; if indeed it had appeared at 
all. He has revised, corrected, connected, 
and arranged the materials of which it is 
composed ; and he has moreover gratuitously 
added much that is original and valuable from 
hie own rich stores of knowledge. To him I 
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am indebted for the selection of the Latin 
mottos. As an apiarian he is one of my most 
improved and skilful pupils, and bids fair to 
become an ornament to the science of Bee-man- 
agement. As a mechanic he is ingenious enough 
to make his own Bee-boxes, and has actually 
made some of the very best I have yet seen. 
To his knowledge of mechanics it is owing that 
the description and explanation of each of 
the different boxes, of all the other parts of 
my Bee-machinery, and of my observatory- 
hive, in particular, are more detailed, clearer, 
and more intelligible than they would have 
been in my hands. As a scholar there are 
passages in the following work that afford no 
mean specimen of his abilities, I have only 
to regret that the reward for the pains he 
has taken with it must be my thanks — ^that it 
is not in my power to remunerate him for his 
kind labours more substantially than by this 
public acknowledgment of the obligations I 
am under, and of my sense of the debt of 
gratitude that is due to him. 
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MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 




CHAPTER r. 



Perhaps Icaimot more appropriately intro- 
duce the interesting subject of the ensuing 
pages to the notice of my readers, than by 
presenting to them in this place the substance 
of a dialogue between a learned Lord and 
myself, in which several particulars relative 
to SEES are remarked upon and slightly 
discussed. It happened at the National 
Repository, in London, and will, I flatter 
myself, not only prove acceptable to the 



apiai'inii reader, but will also supply the place 
of a more formal and laboured introduction. 

Lord. I have six cottage-hives of Bees on 
my estate, and I wish to have them put upon 
your principle of management: by what way 
am I to proceed in order to the accomplish- 
ment of this desired object? 

Nutt. My Lord, much depends on the 
state of your hives. Are they rich? Will 
the six hives make three good colonies? 

Lord. I do not know ; neither do 1 under- 
stand the way to unite two stocks of Bees. 
But admitting that yon find three of them 
rich stocks, and the other three poor ones, 
which of them would you advise me to es- 
tablish on my estate? 

Nutt. Certainly, my Lord, the three rich 
Btocks. I have two objections against uniting 
the Bees of a heavy hive with those of a 
light one. The first is — because a Hght hive 
generally produces the greatest number of 
Bees: and the second is — the poverty that 
such a practice or union brings on the light 
stock. By uniting the Bees of a heavy hive 
with those of a light one, the light hive 
being already incapable of supporting its 
own population, many persons have failed of 



success: in fact it is an unhappy, i.e. a 
wrong move. 

Lord. Explain to me, Mr. Nutt, the mode 
you would adopt in establishing my hivea on 
i/our plan. 

Nutt. My Lord, your Lordship's three 
rich hives will receive the numerous Bees of 
the three weak ones; consequently they will 
support your weak Bees through winter; and 
those weak Bees so united will add greatly to 
the labourers of your rich hives the following 
spring. 

Lord. But 1 am told many of the Bees 
die in the winter. 

Nutt. That is a fact, my Lord; but much 
greater numbers will die, if you allow the Bees 
to continue in a state of poverty and weakness 
until spring. You will find your weak stocks 
will die early in the sprins:; while your three 
heavy stocks, each of them having received 
one of the light or weak stocks, will, not- 
withstanding such addition to their numbers, 
be in a state of prosperity, and all your Bees 
in the greatest safety. 

Lord. Do Bees, then, succeed better when 
in large numbers in the hives during the 
winter season? 

a2 



Nutt. They do, my Lord. 

Lord. Why? 

Nutt, Because in a rich stock of Bees, 
their number adds to the prosperity of the 
hive; but in a poor and weak stock it has a 
different effect — a destructive one altogether. 

Lord. But does not this great number of 
Bees tend much to weaken tlie stock in the 
winter? 

Nutt. No, my Lord, if the hive or box 
containing them is placed in a proper winter 
situation: but if allowed to remain on its 
summer stool, certainly I should say they 
would waste their treasures, as well as decrease 
in their numbers. 

Lord. Aspect and situation, then, appear 
to be grand objects in your practice; but let 
me have your opinion as to the state of the 
inmates of the hive: do they remain in a 
complete state of torpor or lethargy during 
the winter, as we are told they do by some 
of the ancient authors? 

Nutt. They do, my Lord, no doubt, if the 
Bees are placed in proper winter quarters. 

Lord. Now, Mr. Nutt, give me a description 
of the situation you would wish my hives or 
boxes to have during the winter months. 



Nutt. The winter aspect for an apiary ia 
of the greatest consequence to its succesa the 
following spring and summer. Be careful, 
then, to have your hives placed in a cold aijd 
dry situation, on the north side of youi 
buildings, free from noise and unpleasant 
smells; in such a situation your Bees will be 
kept in a state of torpor; it also prevents 
the sudden changes of the atmospheric air 
within the hives : these changes so much 
affect the hive during winter that they 
often contract a disagreeable odour, in con- 
sequence of those frequent changes, to the 
great injury of the inhabitants of the hive. 
And, my Lord, if you allow your hives to 
remain on their summer stands, exposed to 
the influence of the sun, as well as to the 
warm and damp atmosphere about them, 
this enlivens and rouses the Bees from their 
natural sleep or torpor, and causes them to 
banquet on their treasured sweets, before the 
earth unfolds to them a new supply, con- 
sequently is injurious to them. They are also 
allured into the open air, when warmed by 
the blessed sun on the hive, and there a 
dense cold frequently takes them, and they 
fall by thousands on the ground, and become 



convenient food for the feathered fowla and 
birds of the air. 

Lord. l)o you recoinmend feeding Bees iii 
the autumn, or in the spring? 

Nutt. Certainly, my Lord, at both these 
seasons, if real necessity and poverty require 
it. But to force Bees to a state of poverty 
at any time is directly contrary to the 
principles of my apiarian plan. It is my 
wish and endeavour to keep my Bees rich. 
I am content with half their pure sweets, 
which is generally a handsome compensation 
to the humane apiarian. 

Lord. How rauch honey and wax have 
you in any one season taken from one set of 
your collateral boxes? 

Wutt. I have taken two hundred and 
niaettf'six pounds of honey, inclusive of wax. 
This was a multiplied gathering, produced by 
one stock of Bees, and was taken not all at 
once but at several times during the honey 
harvest in the year 1826.* 

Lord. Is that stock now living? 

Nutt. It is, my Lord, and still prospering. 



* The particulora of tliu Bitiaordionry gailiering will be 
fotind under the bead — Thennometer, in the foflowiDg work. 
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)rd. What reinamed in the hive for I 
Bees' support, after taking from them so large I 
a quantity of honey? 

NutL One hundred and nine pounds, mv j 
Urd. 

Lord. Did the Bees consume that od^ i 
hundred and nine pounds in the winter? 

Nutt. No, my Lord, only about twelve ' 
pounds of it. 

Lord. Do you mean to assert that tbf I 
Bees began the following year with ninety-si^ 
pounds of store honey? 

Nutt. I do, my Lord. And if any maQ 
wish to profit by the management of the 
honey Bee, it must be btf liberality, and not by 
a stingy allowance to them during the winter. 

Lord. Now, Mr. Nutt, do you think th^ 
cottager could be instructed to manage Bees 
on your system? 

Nutt. I do, my Lord, would your Lordship 
and your acquaintances but press the necessity, 
not to say advantages, of such a mode of 
management amongst them. 

Lord. It is a pleasing study certainly, an(^ 
leads to a profitable result. I will with pleasure 
use my endeavours to promote the general 
adoption of your plans. 
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Nutt. Thank you, my Lord. I shall at all 
times be anxious to deserve your patronage 
by an industrious use of my practical know- 
ledge, and ready on all occasions to give 
instructions gratis to the poor man who may 
wish to adopt my mode of management. 

Lord. Pardon me for being so inquisitive, 
but it appears to me, that there are prodigious 
numbers of Bees in a hive: now can you retain 
and manage those numbers of Bees in your 



Nutt. I have been asked this question 
many times, my Jjord, and in answer to it, 
I will give your Lordship my explanation 
candidly, and as the circumstances of my 
practice have repeatedly demonstrated to me 
the fact. 

As all the increase that takes place in a 
hive or box springs from the sacred body of 
the Queen, the powerful influence of ven- 
tilation, properly attended to, prevents the 
necessity of swarming. For when her majesty 
— the sovereign of the hive — has the interior 
temperature of her domicile properly regu- 
lated, and room sufficient afforded her to carry 
pn her extensive work, another governor is 
not required. The Bees so managed and 
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iccommodateil repair to the royal cradle, seize 
the embryo nymph, excavate the royal celi, 
and soon bring out the lifeless corpse to the 
door of the apiary. Now had the intense heat 
of the hive forced the royal mother from her 
home, this royal larvse would have remained 
stationary in the hive, and have partaken of , 
the multiplying nature of her absent mother; 
and her mother would have departed and 
domiciled herself in another place. But as 
swarming is prevented by my humane regula- 
tion hive (if 1 may so call it), the sovereign 
in its infant state is discarded before it comes 
to maturity: by this means the procreation of 
a future Queen ia retarded, nay, destroyed, 
and the reigning Queen becomes the absolute 
monarch of the hive. 

Lord. Is it your opinion that the Queen 
Bee lives many years? 

Nutt. ] do know by my own experience 
that she lives more than four years: I do not 
believe she is long-lived, 

Lord, Do you think the Queen always 
dies a natural death in the hive? 

Nutt. I do not, my Lord. She is allowed 
to live only so long as she proves herself to 
be fertile: when she becomes barren, she^ like 



the drone Bee, is cast out as a useless member 
of the hive. 

Lord. Are you of the opinion that the 
royal cell is always impregnated with the 
Queen species during the hfe time of the 
reigning monarch? 

Nutt. I believe, my Lord, that no barrel 
Queen ever is cast out of the hive without the 
existence of the royal embryo being within. 

Lord. Have you ever proved Sichard'g 
discovery satisfactorily to your own mind? 

Nutt. I have, my Lord, and acknowledge 
it to be one of the grandest discoveries, 
and of the utmost importance to the skilful 
apiarian; for this move aloue prevents the 
necessity of Bwiirming. 

Lord. Isityour opinion that the honey which 
Bees gather from flowers is deposited in the 
cells without material alteration in the honey? 

Nutt. I am apt to think that the Bee 
makes no alteration in the honey, bat collects 
this delicious syrup as nature produces it; 
and first fills her honey-bag, and then dis- 
charges it into the magazine or cells prepared 
and appropriated for its reception. 

Lord. I am of your opinion in that par- 
ticular, and could never observe that they are 
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able to condense this honey when it is tod 
liquid. Perhaps it may be true, that when 
they receive it into their bodies, they puri<y 
and give it some consistence. 

Nutt. The Bees certainly act with mora 
regularity than ourselves, my Lord. 

Lord. Yea — the hive is a school to 
which numbers of people ought to be sent. 
Prudencfe, industry, and benevolence, publio 
spiritedness and diligence, economy, neatneasj 
and temperance, are all visible among the 
Bees; or rather, let us say, they read us 
lectures upon these several subjects. 

Nutt. As long as men are not influenced 
by the grace of God, tliey are certainly the 
most unjust and corrupt of all creatures. 

Lord, I cannot repress my indignation, 
when I see to what prostitutions our species 
degrade themselves; especially when they 
are possessed with the fury of ambition, or 
when they are determined to live at ease, 
without giving themselves the least pain on 
seeing their fellow creatures barely possessed 
of food and raiment. Rut let us close this 
disagreeable subject; and though we find our 
manners condemned by the practice of these 
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little ineecU — the Bees — which associate with 
BO much tranquillity and union, yet let us 
go ou to make them the subject of our 
examinations; 'tis an article that infinitely 
delights me. 

i have seen your glass-hives, which are 
exhibited at the National Repository, and I 
have been much pleased by your constant 
attention to your profession, if I may bo term 
it. Your daily descanting upon your apiarian 
plaus has at last made a convert of me to 
the admirable principles expounded in your 
daily lectures at that useful public institution. 
Persevere, then, in the cause of your human- 
ity, and your late opponents will become your 
best friends. 

Nutt. Can any one of those opponents, 
my Lord, particularly that wretch who three 
times within one year seized upon my apiary, 
to wrench from my hand the object of my 
studies, ever be my friend? 

Lord. I think with you, that such a 
monster ought not to be countenanced: be 
is woithy of your censure, and in the end 
he will meet with his reward. But let us 
cease this disagreeable subject, and return to 
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ihe pleasing study of the commonwealth of 
Bees. Do you think the female Bee breeds 
her young by copulation? 

Nutt. I do not, my Lord. 

Lord, How is the generation brought 
about? Do you know that any other save 
the Queen Bee lays eggs? 

Sutt. I am confident that not any of the 
different species, either drones or working 
Bees, lays eggs. The Queen only lays them. 

Lord, If the Queen lays all the eggs of the 
hive, do not the drones fecundate them? 

Nutt. On this subject various and contra- 
dictory have been the opinions and hypotheses 
of apiarians. Some of their extravagant 
systems have been adopted; and the whole 
force of himian sagacity and invention has 
been called into play to discover this great 
secret in the works of nature; but, ray Lord, 
after all these exeitions, the same doubt still 
exists as at the commencement of the inves- 
tigation. The EngHsh apiarians, Thorley, 
Varder, Wildman, Bonner, Keys, &c. have 
all had their different systems, and each has 
believed that he was the fortunate discoverer 
of the secret. The fact, however, is, as Mr. 
Huish states, and it is my opinion that the 
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Queeu knows not coition; she is both virgin 
and mother; although this is denied by 
Reaumur and other apiaries, against the 
opinion of Maraldiy^wammerdam, and other 
celebrated naturalists. ' 

Lord. Do you believe the drone. is the 
male Bee? 

Nutt. If there be a male Bee in the.hive, 
the drone, is the male Bee. But I have my 
doubts on this subject, and beg for some 
considerable time before I venture to an&wer 
this important question positively. 

Lord. Have you this proof in operation? 

Nutt. I have, my Lord, in my observatory 
hive. 

Lord. Will your ingenious observatory 
hive, when well worked by an experienced 
apiarian, elucidate this grand. secret? 

Kutt. If plain and naked facts can give 
instruction, where every move of the Bees in 
•their hive is exposed to the eye of the apiarian, 
.it is my observatory hive that must give 
birth to further discoveries on this important 
subject. But whether I shall be the man, 
or some more skilful apiarian, that shall 
•bring to light this piystery, time alone must 
determine. At all events, my observatory 
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hive gives me the satisfaction to think that I 
shall be instrumental in bringing to light this 
hidden mystery, if not the actual discoverer 
of it. 

Lord. I believe the fact : for a more 
ingenious contrivance than your observatory 
hive for the studying of Bees never was put 
into operation by any other man save by 
yourself. 

Nutt. My Lord, I thank you for the 
compliment. 

Here the conversation was interrupted : 
here, therefore, my introduction closes. 
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As the foregoing dialogue contains some 
remarks jrelative to a proper situation and 
aspect for Bees during the winter months; 
and as thase remarks had reference to Bee» 
in the common cottage or straw hives, rather 
t}ian to those domiciled in boxes^ it ^ay not 
b^, amiss h&re to resume, and to. go through, 
that, psfrt of my subject, before I enter the 
terra incognita of boxes, glasses, ventilation, 
thermometers, &c. and into the directions 
for the construction of some, and for the 
management of all these, and of all my Bee 
machinery. 

The following detail, then, will show my 
readers the results of some experiments 
relative to the aspect and situation of Bee- 
hives during winter. 
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la 1824 I had six cotlaa;e-hives, which had 
prospered well with me during tlie summer of 
that year. In the autumn of the same year 1 
resolved to weigh those six hives, and to 
place three of them on the north side of my 
house, and to let the other three remain in 
their summer situation. The separate weights 
of my hives, in November of the year 1824 
were as tinder, viz. 

No. 1 35iba. No. 4 42 lbs. 

2 38 — 6 32 — 

3 40 — 6 37 — 
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The first three of these Nos. viz. 1, 2, and 
3. weighing together 1 13 lbs. remained during 
the winter in their summer situation: Nos. 4, 
6, and 6, weighing together 111 lbs. were 
removed to a cold, dry place on the north side 
of my house. On the 26th of March, 1825, 
1 again weighed those six hives, and found 
their respective weights to be as follows, viz. 

No. 1 15 lbs. No. 4 37 lbs. 

2 16 — 5 27 — 

3 19 — 6 32 — 
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So thai iltu three hives renaaining m thetr 
summer quarters during the wioter had d&- 
oea&iKl III. Height juat 63 lbs. being on an 
average 21 lbs. each; while the three which 
had wintered on the north side of my bouse 
had decreased only 15 lbs. bemg on an 
avera^ only 6 lbs. each. This gives an 
average difference of 16 Ib^. a hive, betneen a 
proper and an improper winter situation and 
aspect for Bees. It is lamentable to think 
bow many people lose their Bees, either from 
ignorance, prejudice, or want of attention to 
Ihi* particular point — a propeTv?inler situation. 

I need scarcely relate to my readers, that 
the Bees which were placed fronting, or open 
to the north, were the first that swarmed the 
next spring. Tbey swarmed in the month of 
May; 'nhile those hives that had remaioed 
fronting, or open to the south, did not swarm 
uQtil July; and one hive (No. 2.) never 
Kwaxmed at all during the season. At the 
latter end of October, 1825, 1 again weighed 
my hives J and found them to be as under: — 

No. h. .28 lbs. Swarm itom ditto 10 lbs. 
2...22 — 
3. . .30 — Swarm front ditto H — 

80 24 
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. Ko. 4. . .44 Iba. Swarm from ditto 32 lbs, 
■ I S. ..43 — Bwarm &oin ditto 28 — 
^ i 6, . .41 — Swsnn from ditto 30 — 



Hence it appeaca that tite tKnee hinea (Moa. 
I. 2, »nd 3) that had never bem lemoved 
from their summer stands, wore 33 Ibe. ligfaiter 
than when I iirst weighed them, that is, on 
an average, 11 lbs. a hive; and even with the 
weight of their two swarms added to them, 
there was a faUing off in the year of 9 lbs. 
or. Oil an average, of 3 lbs. a hive: whilst 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, had gained 17 lbs. or, on an 
average, nearly 6 lbs. each; and with the 
weight of their swarms added to them, they 
had gained 107 lbs. or, on an average, nearly 
36 lbs. a hive in the year, 

I could carry this subject much further in 
my explanations, as I did in my experiments, 
but it requires no facts in addition to those 
just stated to explain tlie difference of aspect 
in the winter-season to Bees. 

Every cottager must know that the richer 
bis Bees are in spring, the sooner they will 
»«arm. Then, to make them rich, he must 
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not neglect to place his hives out of the 
influence of the sun during winter, — in a 
dry, cold, and quiet tUuation. He will find 
by this practice, that not more than five or 
six pounds of honey will be consumed by a 
good stock; but if he suffer his Bees to 
remain fronting the south, they will in a 
Buld winter, tf th^y j9urvive it a| i^Ay become 
paupers before spring. > 
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BtlK'BOXES AND MANAGEMENT OP BikSt 
IN THEM. 



Tbe schemes and contrivances, and ways and 
means, to which apiariana have had recourse, 
in order to deprive Bees of their honey, 
without at the same time destroying their 
lives, have heen various, and some of them 
ingenious; but hitherto not one of them has 
been crowned with the desired success. The 
leaf-hives of Dunbar and of Huber, — Huish's 
hive with cross-bars, — the piling of hive upon 
hive, or box upon box, (called storifying), and 
Bereral other contrivances, have all had this 
great object in view, — have all had their 
patrons and admirers, — have all had fair 
trials, — but have, notwithstanding, all failed 
of fully accomplishing it. 

Whether my inventions may merit and may 
meet with a similar or with a better fate, it is 
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not for mc to predict; — time will show, I 
feel warranted, however, in asseitiiig of my 
COLLATERAL BOX-HIVE, which I am 
now about to explain,— of my INVERTED 
HIVE, and of my OBSERVATORY HIVE, 
of which in their proper places minute descrip- 
tions will be given,— I feel, I Bay, warranted 
in asserting that these — my inventions — pos- 
sess such convcnienceg and accommodations 
both for Bees and Bee-masters, that the pure 
treasure stored in them by those industrious 
little insects may at any time be abstracted 
from them, not only without destroying the 
Bees, but without injuring them in the least, 
or even inconimuding their labours fay the 
operation; — that they afford accommodations 
to the Bees which greatly accelerate the 
progress of their labours in the summer- 
season; — and that the Bees never leave them 
in disgust, as it were, as they not unfrequently 
do leave other hives, after being deprived of 
their stores; but, as if nothing had happened 
to them, continue day by day to accumulate 
fresh treasures, the quantity of which has 
astonished the beholders, and not only the 
quantity, but the quality also. 

That my boxes do not admit of improvement 
is more than J assert; but having worked 
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them most successfully for many years, and 
knowing that several other 'persons, following 
my direotiona, have succeeded with them as 
well as myself, and far beyond their most 
y anguine expectations, I do flatter myself 
thiit the principle of managing 13ees after 
my plan is right. 
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kThe platcR here preseated to my readers 
exhibit a. set of my collateral Bee-boxes 
opeu, and every compartmeBt exposed to 
view, especially to the view and for the ex- 
amination of experienced workmen. 1 make 
use of the word experienced, becaUBe the better 
the boxes are made, the more certain will the 
apiarian be of success in the nianagemeat of 
his Bees in them. 

There has been some difference of opinion 
as to the most suitable dimensions for Bee- 
boxes. I approve of and recommend those 
which are from eleven to twelve incliea sqtiaie 
inside, and nine inches deep in the clear. 

The best wood for them is by some said to 
be red cedar; the chief grounds of preference 
of which wood are — its effectsinkecping moths 
out of the boxes, and its being a bud couductor 
of heat. But of whatever kind of wood Bee- 
boxes are made, it should be well seasoned, 
perfectly sound, and free from what carpenters 
term s/iakes. Good, sound, red deal answers the 
purpose very well, and is the sort'of wood of 
which most of iny boxes have been made 
hitherto. The sidcs-^^^ffie feixes, particularly 
the front sides, should be, at the least, an 
inch and a half in tliickness; for the ends, 



to|i, and baclL-part, good deal one inch tliick 
will do; the ends, that form the interior divi- 
sions and openings, must be of half-inch 
stuff, well dressed ofi', so that, when the 
boxes and the dividing tins are closed, that 
is, when they are all placed together, the two 
adjoining ends should not exceed five-eighths 
of an inch in thickness. These communication- 
ends, the bars of which should be exactly 
parallel with each other,formacommuiucatioa, 
or a division, as the case may require, which 
is very important to the Bees, and by which 
the said boxes can be immediately divided 
without injuring any part of the combs, or 
deluging the Beea with the liquid honey, 
which so frequently annoys them, by extract- 
ing their sweets from the piled or storified 
boxes. 

This is Qot the only advantage my boxes 
possess: the receptacles or frame-work for the 
ventilators, which appear upon each of the 
end-boxes, — the one with the cover off, the 
other with it on — must be four inches square, 
with a perforated, flat tin of nearly the same 
size, and in the middle of that tin must be a 
round hole, an inch in diameter, to admit the 
perforated, cylinder, tin ventilator, nine inches 
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loug. This flat tin must have a smooth piece 
of wood well-made lo fit it cUee, and to cover 
the frame-Ai'ork juBt mentioned, so as to CEirry 
the wel ofi it, then placing tJiie cover over 
the aquaie, perforated tin, your box is secure 
from the action of wind or rain. 

We aext come to the long floor, on which 
the three square Bee-boxes (A. C. C), which 
constitute a set, stand collaterally. This floor 
is the strong top of a long, shallow box, made 
-for the express purpose of supporting the 
three Bee-boxes, and must, of course, be 
Biiperflcially of just sucli dimensions as those 
boxes, when placed collaterally, require; or, if 
the Bee-boxes project the eighth part of an 
inch over the ends and back of thia floor-box, 
so much the better; because in that case the 
rain or wet, that may at any time fall upon 
iheui, will drain ofl^ completely. For ornament, 
as mucl) as for use, tliis floor is made to 
project about two inches in front; but this 
projection must be sloped, or made an inclined 
plane, so as to carry oS' the wet from the 
front of the boxes. In depth, this floor-box, 
measured from outside to outside, should be 
tour inches, so that, if made of three-fourths 
inch deal, there may be left for the depth of 
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the box-part lull two inches aiid a half. 
Internally it is divided into three equal 
compartments, being one for each Bee-box: 
admission to these compartments, or under- 
boKcs, is by the drawer and drawer-fronts, 
or blocks, which will be described presently. 

It is quite necessary that the boxes (A. C, C.) 
should stand perfectly air-tight upon the 
aforesaid floor. In the floor-board are made 
three small openings, i. e. one near the back 
of each box. These openings are of a semi- 
lunar shape, the straight side of which should 
not be above three inches in length. They 
are covered by perforated, or by close tins, as 
the circumstances of your apiary may require. 
ThedrawertG.) which appearsunderthemiddle 
box, is of great importance, because it affords 
one of the greatest accommodations to the 
Bees in the boxes. In this drawer is placed, 
if necessity require it, a tin made to tit it, 
and in that tin, another thin frame covered 
with book-muslin, or fine strainering, which 
floats on the liquid deposited for the real 
necessities of the Bees. Here, then, you have 
a feeder, containing the prepared sweet, in the 
immediate vicinity of the mother-hise, and 
witliout admitting the cold or the robbL'rs to 



annoy the Beea. When you close the drawer 
thus prepared, you must draw out the tin 
placed over the semi-lunar aperture, which 
opens to the Bees a way to their food in the 
drawer. The heat of the hive follows the 
Bees into the feeding apartment, wliich eoon 
becomes the temperature of their native hive. 
Here the Bees banquet on the proiFered boon 
ill the utmost security, and in the temperature 
of their own domicile. Under such favourable 
circumstances it is an idle excuse, not to say — 
a want of humanity, to suffer your Bees to 
die for want of attention only. 

I now come to notice the use of the block- 
fronts on each side of the feeding drawer, 
marked G. These two block-fronts, when 
shut close up, answer many good purposes, 
and afford the apiarian ready access to tlie 
most profomid interests of the commonwealth: 
first, in the facility they afford of adding 
numbers to the establishment, as occasion 
may require, which is done without the least 
inconvenience or trouble to the apiarian, and 
without the least resentment from the native 
Bees; second, in affording to the Bees a place 
of egress when you are about to take from 
them one of the end boxes; third, in the 
effectual and beautiful guard they furnish 
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aga,in(tt robbers: thene blocks, these moveable 
biocki, ore ro contnved t^t ten thouaaod 
fises can with ease leave iho'ir pmon and 
thedr svaeeta in the powessian of the bunane 
a'pTQiian, vHthout the posHble -ctiance »f a 
single intrnder forcing it« entrance to fob the 
magazine or to ajinoy the apaHnan. Perhspa 
this is the most pleasing part, and the most 
ba^py convenience attached to the ImseB. 
Lastly, I have to notice the secoraty wlutifa 
the under-ibojc or frame givcR te tiie Bt^lHty 
of the thiee npper hoTies, — ^the firnmess whia 
which it supports them, — and the dry and 
comfortable way in witich the BeeB by it are 
enabled to dischargfe bheir dead, and other 
superfluitiee of the colony, without their being 
reposed to the cold atmosjthere of an autuniii 
or a spring momnig. 

The octagon-box, marked H, is a covering 
for the beU-glaae, nrnerked B, which is placed 
on the Ti>iddle box, or seat of fnatuTo. It 
Diattere not of wlmt sha])c this covering is, 
because any co»criiig aver the glass will 
answer the same purpose, provided the under- 
board of it is wide enough to cover the 
divisional openings, and to throw off the wet. 
I choose an octagon because of ihe neatne^ 
of its appearance. 



In endeavouring to recommend these Dee- 
boxes as worthy of general adoption, in order 
to succeed in my object, it is undoubtedly 
necessary that the parts and coDstruction of 
them, and of every thing pertaining to them, 
be fully explained and clearly understood: 1 
therefore proceed to give another view of 
them. 

In the former plate they are exhibited 
as open, or detached and apart from each 
other: in the following one they are represented 
as closed and etanding together, as when 
stocked with Bees, and in full operation in 



an apiaiy. 
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A. is the pavilion, or middle -box, nhich oiay 
be most easily stocked by u auurm of Bees, 
just as a cottage-hive is stocked. 

6. is the bell-glass in the first plute, — in the 
second, it only points tu the place where the 
glass stands. 

C. C. are the collateral, or two end-boxes. 

D. D. are neat mouldings, about three inches 
wide, made of three-fourths-inch deal, and are 
so fastened to the middle-box in front, as well 
as at the back, that an inch and a half of 
each may project beyond each corner of that 
box, and form a cover and protection for the 
edges of the dividing-tins, and also for the 
four seams, or joints, necessarily made by 
placing the end-boxes against the middle one. 

E. E. are the frame-work and covers of the 
ventilation. 

F. F. are the block-fronts ^ 

G. is the feeditig-drawer salreadydescribed. 
H. is the octagon-cover y 

,1. 1. 1, are the window-shutters, which open 
as so many little doors by means of small 
brass-joints, and are kept fast, when closed, 
by a brass-button set on the box. 

1, 2, 3, 4, are so many tin slides, to cut off, 
or to open, as the case may require, the com- 
municationb between the pavilion and the 



bell-^glass, between the pavilion and thefeedtag 
drawer, ani* between the CTid-box^antf'thefif 
tinder-boxes, - ' ■ t,- „ v-j n-j: 

iFor a Be6-^8Sa^ between the pavilion arid 
thejbelt>g>a9«, is cut, in the centre 6f the top 
of the pavilion, a circular hole, an Tnch''fi*' 
diameter, and from the edge of that circuiar 
hc^e are cut four of six pasaagea, just-wide 
enough to allow Ihe- Bees space to' pass mid 
re-p«3S. These lineal cuts must of co&tsS' 
tocminatfr within the- circumference of th4 
circle fonHed by the ed^e of the bell-gikM' 
tbst is ]il&eed -over them.*' '" 

Perhaps it may be said, — in fact, it haa been 
said — that these boxes are in reality nothing 
more tbana common cottas^e-hive. Be it so: 
but it is an improved cottage-hive, made con- 
Tenient by being divisible, and by having its 
parts well-arranged. The middle-box, or 
department, marked A, is, however, square, 
and not round, like the common straw-hive, 
In this middle-box the Bees are to be first 
plac^tl; in it they first construct their beautiful 



* la tlie preceding pUCe tlie onfTBieT has made tliA'SMro 
boK (0 pTojauior extenil bcfoadllieeuds of tbe C.C.^iesi 
but, aa liBB already been observed, it in betteiif madeBo that, 
tli(»e-bolce«';ii[c)Ject a \iuh ovrr tlie ends and back of tile floor. 



combs, — kind, under the prerogative of one 
Hovereign andiiiolherofthemall, carry on their 
matchless labours, and display their astonish- 
ing ingenuity. Id this bos the regina of the 
colony, surrounded by her harmonious, cleanly, 
industrious, skilful subjects, carries on her 
part of procreation, and finally hatches her 
numerous progeny, called by Bee-masters the 
larv!£. It is at this time that my collateral 
boxes are of the utmost importance to the 
Bees domiciled in them: for when the young 
Urva; are perfected upon the cottage plan, a 
swann is the necessary consequence. The 
Queen, with thousands of her Bee-subjects, 
leaves the colony, and seeks another place in 
which to carry on her astonishing labours. 
But as swarming can be prevented, it is 
manifestly a good thing to do so; for the time 
necessarily requi red to establishanother colony, 
even supposing the cottager succeeds in saving 
the swarm, would otherwise be employed in 
collecting the pure sweets, and in enriching 
the old hive. Here, then, is seen one of the 
advantages of my plan. When symptoms of 
swarming present themselves, and which are 
known by an unusual noise in the hive or 
box (for it is of Bees in boxes that I am now 
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^ting) and by a general busy appearance 
among the Bees; when these symptons are 
apparent, then the Bee-master may conclude 
that more apace is required. At this period, 
therefore, he should draw out the sliding-tin, 
marked 1, from under the bell-glass, which 
simple operation will immediately open to the 
Bees a new room — a palace — which they will 
adorn, and till with their sweets as pure as 
the crystal stream. But if by mistake tte 
manager should draw up either of the col- 
lateral slides, the Bees will then refuse to go 
up into the glass, and will continue their 
works in the collateral-bos in preference to 
the elevated glass; so well aware are these 
matchless insects of the inconvenience at- 
tending the carrying of their treasures into 
an upper room, when a more convenient store- 
house is to be had in a lower one. The natural 
movements of the Bees have demonstrated to 
me this fact by more than a thousand trials: 
year after year I have made this experiment 
to my entire satisfaction. The natural more- 
ments of the Bees also suggested to me the 
idea of the utility of ventilation, and that by 
its powerful influence their works might be 
both divided and puritied; and that a place 
c2 
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of safety might still be preserved for the 
Queen in the pavilion. She wants a certain 
situation in which to carry on the work of 
propagating her species. Like the fowls of 
the air/she will not^ if she can avoid it, propa- 
gate her young whilst under the observation 
and influence of man: she, therefore, prefers 
the middle-box for her work of propagation, 
as well on account of its privacy, as because 
the ventilation of the end-boxes so cools their 
temperature, that they are not the situation 
pature requires to bring the young larvee to 
perfection; yet they can be kept at such a 
temperature as to make them desirable store- 
rooms for their treasures. By this mode of 
management we prevent the necessity of 
swarming; and behold the grandest chemists 
in the world, and stores after stores of their 
pure treasure, unadulterated by the necessary 
gathering of immense quantities of farina for 
the young larvae, which we see in the piling 
system, as well as in the common cottage-hive; 
but this is all carried into the immediate 
vicinity of the seat of nature, the place where 
it is wanted. 

When the glass is nearly filled, which in a 
good season will be in a very short space of 
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time, the Bees will again want accoinmodation. 
Previously, however, to drawing up the tin- 
slide to enlarge their crowded house, the 
inana2;er should take off the empty end-box 
he intends to open to them, and smear or dress 
the inside of it with a little liquid honey. 
Thus prepared, he must return the box to its 
proper situation, and then withdraw the 
sliding-tin between it and the pavilion, or 
middle-box, and thereby in a moment enlarge 
the Bees' dominion, and produce the greatest 
harmony in the hive. The Bees will imme- 
diately commence their operations in their 
new apartment. Thus swarming is effectually 
prevented ; and thus the Queen gains a vast 
addition to her dominions, and consequently 
additional space for the population of her mo- 
mentarily enlarged domicile. There is now no 
want of store-house room, nor of employment, 
for our indefatigable labourers. And while 
the subjects are employed in collecting, and 
manufacturing (if I may so say) their various 
materials, the regina is engaged in carrying on 
the great, first principle of nature- — the pro- 
pagation of her species. This she does in the 
department (A.) filling with her eggs the cells 
which have been vacated by the young larvte. 
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When, however, hcrncxt ucw progeny are a,bout 
to be brought into life, the Bee-maatei must 
draw out another tin-slide, and thereby open 
a commuDication to another empty apartmeut, 
{Eiad so make a further addition to the Queen's 
realm; which the new, and even veteran, 
labourers will instantly occupy, and set about 
improving and enriching their enlarged com- 
monwealth. No sooner have the Bees finished 
their operations in the several compartments 
of their box-hive, which may be ascertained 
by looking through the little windows at the 
back and ends of the boxes, than the Bee- 
master gently puts in the tin-slide (I.) lifts 
up the Ud of the octagon-box or cover (H.) and 
takes o(F the bell-glass, filled with the purest 
and most perfect honey. Before, however, he 
endeavours to take away the glass, it is quite 
necessary that he should cut through between 
the bell-glass and the box, with a fine wire, 
in order that the tin may the more easily slide 
under the full glass of honey; when this is 
done, he may take off the full glass and re- 
place it with an empty one. He must then 
draw out the lin-ahde (1.) and so on for ever. 
The operation of taking off a glass, or a 
box, of honey, may be beat performed in the 



middle of a fine, sunny day; and in taking 
off a glass, the operator, having put in the 
tin-slide (1.) as already directed, should wait 
a few minutes, to see whether the Bees made 
prisoners in the glass manifest any symptoms 
of uneasiness ; because, if they do not, it may 
be concluded that the Queen-bee is amongst 
them ; and in that case it is advisable to 
withdraw the slide (1.) and to re-commence 
the operation another day. But if, as il 
generally happens, the prisoners in the glass 
should run about in confusion and restlessness, 
and manifest signs of great uneasiness, then 
the operator may conclude that all is right, 
and, having taken off the octagon-cover, may 
envelope the glass in a silk handkerchief, or 
dark cloth, so as to exclude the light, remove 
it with a steady hand, and place it on one 
side, or so that the Bees may have egress from 
it, in some shady place, ten or fifteen yards 
from the boxes, and the Bees that were im- 
prisoned in it will in a very few minutes effect 
their escape, and return with eagerness to the 
pavilion and their comrades. 

And what may be done with B, may also 
be done with either of the C. C boxes, as 
occasion requires. It may not, however, be 
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amiss to be more explanatory of the mode of 
taking away the treasures of the Bees in the 
fiide-boxes. It will be necessary to examine 
minutely the state of your boxes, particularly 
when the whole of your colony is full of the 
Bees' works. When the tin is put down to 
divide an end-box from the mother-hive, you, 
no doubt, make many prisoners; to prevent 
which, the night before separating an end-box 
from a middle one, lay open the ventilators, 
which will not only lower the heat of the box, 
but wiU admit the atmospheric air, which 
naturally causes the Bees to leave that apart- 
ment, and to draw themselves into the middle- 
box — their native climate ; when thi« is done, 
you may put down the tin-slide (D.) as already 
directed, and let your Bees remain about fifteen 
minutes in total darkness: then open the 
windows of the box you are about to take o£F, 
and if the Queen-bee is not within that box, 
the Bees that are in it will show a great 
desire to be liberated from their disagreeable 
confinement. But should the Queen-bee be 
there, you will then find the Bees show no 
desire to leave her; — the commotion will 
appear in the middle-box. Under such cir- 
cumstances, which sometimes happen, you 
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must act with caution; for were you to open 
the egress from the box, that is, the block (F.) 
and tin-sUde (2., or 4. as the case may be) to 
permit their departure,. Very shortly would the 
.whole of the working Bees jcrin their sovereign 
in the box you intended to take; and this 
.would bei a great disappointment and complete 
puzzle to the Bee-master, not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the moves of, or proper mode of 
-managing, his valuable hive. To me such an 
roccurrehce would be a repetition only of a 
demonstration of facts— -of pleasures tmspeak- 
.able, in beholding the grand works of nature, 
the noble influence of her majesty — the Queen 
of the Bees. 

When, however, you do find the Queen in 
the box you are about to take off, is it not easy 
to draw the tin-slide up. again? Certainly it 
is easy to draw up' the dividing-tin. Do so, 
-then, and that done, the Queen-bee will readily 
embrace the opportunity of leaving the place 
of her confinement; and then you will have 
accomplished your object. You will soon see 
the Bees running to and fro upon the windows 
- in the box you are about to take off, and when 
you thus find them anxious to leave your box 
of honey, close the windows, and you have 
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then only to open an egress by withdrawing 
the tin, No. 2, or 4, as your box may require; 
the Bees finding an aperture, with light to di- 
rect their departure, will immediately embrace 
the opportunity of regaining their liberty, will 
fly away from their prison, and join their fellow- 
labourers at the entrance of the mother-hive. 
In a few minutes you will be in possession of 
a box of honey, and all your Bees will be ia 
safety,hannonisinfjwiththeir beloved parent — 
the Queen of the hive. Take from them the 
box your humanity entitles you to, minding 
that the tin-slide is safe to the middle-box. 
You will then empty tlie full box, and return 
it empty to its former place; then draw up 
your tin, and you again enlarge their domicile, 
having gained a rich reward for your operation, 
at the expense of their labour, A child of 
twelve years of age may be taught to do this 
without the least danger; there need no Bee- 
dresses, — there needs no fumigation of any 
sort. It is a natural movement for the welfare 
of these worthies, that prevents their swarming, 
and at once secures to the sovereign Queea of 
Bees her rightful throne. Reader, this decla- 
ration is founded on facts, — on the practical 
experience of many years. And that you may 
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adopt this principle and mode of managing 
honey Bees, that is, of taking their superfluous 
treasure, and preserving your Bees uniajured, 
and, if you can contrive it, improve upon the 
instructions here given you, and upon the 
example here set you, is my hearty wish, for 
my country's welfare, and for the welfare of 
my admired, nay, of my beloved, BEES. 

Should it, however, so happen, as it some- 
times niav, owing to a variety of causes, such, 
for instance, as the negligence, or unskilfulness, 
or unavoidable absence of the Bee-master, at 
a critical time, or from any other cause, should 
it, I say, so happen, that the pavilion, or 
middle-box, should swarm, take such swarm 
into one of the end-boxes, prepared for such 
an event, by merely making an entrance to it, 
at or as near as possible to the comer farthest 
from the entrance into the middle-box; and 
before this new entrance fix a small lighting- 
board. The swarm will thus become a family 
of itself, and as much a stock pro tempore, as 
if it were placed on a separate stand, provided 
the dividing-tin, which separates the middle- 
box irom that in which the swarm is put, be 
carefully adjusted, and made perfectly tight 
and secure, so that a Bee cannot pass from 
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one box to the other. To this material point 
the apiarian will necessarily attend when he 
first removes the end-box in order to put the 
swarm into it. In the evening place the box 
containing the swarm on its floor^ just where 
and as it was before it was taken off. Let the 
Bees thus managed work two or three weeks, 
or as the nature of the season may require, — 
I mean — until the end-box appears to be pretty 
well filled with combs. Then close up the 
exterior entrance of the collateral-box con- 
taining the swarm of Bees, and draw out the 
sliding-tin which hitherto has separated the 
two families or colonies, and the Bees will 
unite, and become one family. The apiarian 
will likewise witness with pleasure the true 
effect of ventilation in the hive; for as soon as 
the Bees have deposed one of the Queens, 
and the end-box has been cooled by means of 
the cylinder-ventilator, he will discover that 
the combs will be presently emptied of every 
material necessary for the support of the young 
larvae; so that the combs, that had been so 
recently constructed for a seat of nature, soon 
become receptacles for pure honey, and the 
numerous Bees become the subjects of one 
sovereign in the middle-box. 
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"■'Before I further explain the nature of my 
collateral Bee-boxes, I shall briefly express 
my desire that my readers will attend par- 
ticularly to the discovery of the effects of 
ventilation. J have been asked — "Of what 
use is ventilation in the domicile of Bees?" 
I answer—one of its uses has already been 
described, and much more of its use, I may 
say, of its necessity, in the humane manage- 
ment of Bees will he told presently. Many 
treatises on the management of these valuable 
insects have appeared in language of eloquence, 
and with feelings that do honour to their 
authors. 

I 

^^^Hperhaps the divided labour of the honey 
^^^tes was anticipated by the author of these 
lines: but, be that as it might, I, in my turn, 
will ask — How can we preserve the Bees 
uninjured, and divide their works, without 
the influence of ventilation? I think it ia 
impossible. A lesson, a Ime lesson, from 
nature, ha?) demonstrated this fact to me, and 
ten years' constant labour and attention to 
important subject have put into operation 



To worka of Nature join tbe worka of tu 
To show, by mt improred, wlmt Natnre 
'b grent efforts can no frirtlier ten 
Hsre fix'd her pillara, all lier labours end 
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my plans for the welfare of that wondertnl 
insect — the sovereign Queen of Bees. Well 
might Dr. Bevan aay — 

Pint a{ the tbroag, nuil foremost of the wliole. 
Une Btandi) coafeu'U the sovereigo and tbe soul. 

Curious facts respecting this extraordinary 
creature are before me, which have been 
ascertained and proved by means of my ob- 
servatory-liive. This hive is unknown in any 
theory hitherto advanced on the interesting 
subject of Bee-management: and with refer- 
ence to it I may observe — that when a new 
principle is discovered by studying nature, 
such principle will seldom fail to produce 
effects beneficial in proportion to its being 
understood and skilfully applied. So simple 
and so rational (if I may so say) is my obser- 
vatory-hive, that it cannot but be approved, 
when it is once understood, by the followers 
of ray apiarian practice. Be my humble 
theory what it may, it hath truth for its 
foundation ; and by perseverance and industry 
I flatter myself I shall materially improve, if 
not bring to perfection, the cultivation and 
managementof honey Bees, merely by pointing 
out hotn the produce of their labour may be 
divided, and how their lives may be preserved 
notwithstanding. 
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Uuch has been said against the probable 
results of this practice : but facts are stubborn 
things; and he that has trampled upon my 
humane endeavours, and disdained my pre- 
dictions relative to this subject, will be taught 
to tremble before Him who gave the light to 
such an humble Individual as myself. I claim 
not the merit. It is my wish that it should 
be attributed to Him who gave it. 

The first movement in my apiarian practice 
commences with the pavilion of nature. This 
pavilion, which is equivalent to a cottage-hive, 
is the subject of my present observations and 
explanation. 

I say, then, — disturb not this hive — this 
pavilion of nature: weaken not its population; 
but support its influence, and extend to it 
those accommodations which no practice, 
except my own, has yet put into operation, 
or made any adequate provision for. This hu- 
mane practice partakes not of the driving, nor 
of the fumigating, nor of the robbing system. 
It is a liberal principle of Bee-cultivation, 
founded on humanity. And it is by such 
practice that we must be benefited, if we hope 
to succeed in the culture of honey Bees, 
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To ascertaih'tHe degree of heat ill a tolofiy^tif' 
Bees/' and to rij^ulgtt^- itTby iiieans^ bf •■veritif^^'^ 
ti6iT,-^re^ circum^tarices may req\ffr^, T^conrsfer* 
mtist~i)e had to the use of Ihe t?i6nn6iri&cff^ 
aS win 'be explained presently. But Ker^^F 
wbiild iask my worthy Bee-^lc«epers; wHe?tfcfefi^ 
iii' the (^dufse of their experience', they Mvei'B- 
any time beheld a honey-comb ftiisptodecf'' 
bettieatli the pedestal of any of their hiv^sp'^'^ 
a eircuiiistatrce that not uhfrequently. occuiS 
undef old stools ? The beautiful ai)pfeamlia^ 
of -a comb suspended m such a situtMtion'^isv BlJ"' 
it=tfre^, the very finger of Providferice^poiiSfiiS^- 
out the effects of vehtilatibn/iarnd tea<Jhte^'u*'' 
bjTatt exaittple' the necessity tteefe is 4br it'ih^ * 
crowded, bCisjr hive;- Behold die'pitftj^ #" 
such a cdD^b; exauiin^^the" eftuse' of tHat 
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purity, and you will find that it ie owing — 
soleiyaad undoubtedly owing — to the powerful 
influence of VENTaATION. 

An occurrence of this description, I mean — 
the discovery of a beautiful comb suspended, 
UB juat described, having excited my curiosity 
and my admiration, led me to inquire into the 
cause of it, and to study to discover, if by 
any means I could, why those skilful little 
creatures — the Bees — should construct their 
combs in such a situation. My observations 
soon satisfied me that one of these two causes, 
m. either a want of room in the hive, — or a 
disagreeable and oppressive heat in it, — or, 
most probably, a combination of these two 
causes rendered it necessary for them, if they 
continued working at all, to carry on their 
work in that singular manner. My next step 
was to endeavour to prove the truth of my 
reasonings and conclusions, in which, I flatter 
myself, I have fully succeeded, afler no in- 
considerable labour and many contrivances to 
accommodate the Bees with additional room, 
as they may have occasion for it, and after 
repeated experiments to keep such room, 
when added, at a comfortable temperature for 
them by means of ventilation. In short, my 
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COLLATERAL BOXES and VENTILA- 
TION are the re&ulto of my studio and 
experiments on this point. 

There are few persons, who are managers 
of honey Bees under the old hive system, 
whO| if they have not seen a comb con* 
structed and suspended in the manner just 
described, have not, however, beheld these 
unhappy little creatures clustering and hang- 
ing at the docMT of their hive in a ball 
frequently as large as a man's head, and 
sometimes covering all the front part of it, 
for sixteen or twenty days together; and 
this, be it remarked, at the season of the 
year which is the most profitable for their 
labours in the fields and among the flowers. 
During this great distress of the Bees in, 
or belonging to, such a hive, all their labour 
is of necessity suspended. And — ^why? — 
Because they want an enlargement of tb^r 
domicile, — an extension of the power, and 
of the territory of their Queen; by which 
enlargement swarming is supaiseded, and thi^ 
royal insect keeps her throne, extends her 
works of nature, and increases the labours of 
her subjects. This accommodation is provided 
for Bees in my collateral-boxes. 
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Ancient as well as modern Bee-keepers 
have frequently adopted the plan of eking, 
that is — placing three or four rounds (called 
an eke) under their hivea. Thia method of 
enlarging a hive does in many instanceu 
prevent swarming during the first season. 
Notwithstanding, from all that I can see in it, 
it tends only to put off the evil day, aUd to 
accumulate greater numberB fordestruction the 
following year. This is certain, because on 
minute examination of the pavilion of nature, 
we see an increase of wealth, as well as an 
increase of numbers in the state; but there 
is no provision or contrivance in the common 
hive for dividing the produce of the labours 
of those numbers: eking will not do it,' — 
eking enlarges the hive, and that is all it 
does; consequently to get at their honey, the 
necessity fordestroyingtheBccBfoIIowSjRnd the 
suflToeating fumes of brimstone at length bring 
these worthies to the ground — to the unwelcome 
pit in which they are buried, and are, alas, no 
more! a few minutes close the existence of 
thousands that had laboured for their ungrate- 
ful masters; and their once happy domicile 
becomes a scene of murder, of plunder, and of 
devastation, which is adisgrace to Bee-masters, 
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&ad ought by all means to be discountenanced 
and discontinued. Assuredly Bees are given 
to us by the gracious Gvver of ail good things. 
fiX a better purpose. Are we not commanded 
by the sacred writings to go to the Bee and 
to the ant, and learn wisdom? We are not 
told, neither are we warranted, by this lan- 
guage, to go and destroy the works of nature, — 
to disobey the commands of our Lord and 
Maker, who has given Bees to us for our 
edification and comfort, and not wantonly to 
commit a species of murder, inorderto procure 
their delicious treasure. Nor is there the 
slightest necessity, for destroying Beea in this 
cruel manner, when a single act of humanity 
will obtain for us their purest honey, and iq 
a few minutes secure to us their valuable 
lives for future labours. Surely, then, an act 
of humanity to Bees cannot be displeaKiag I6 
any one, especially when we are taught by 
the beneficial results of our experience, that 
their lives may be preserved, and their labours 
for us thereby continued. i 

Apiarian reader, take this subject into thy 
serious consideration : in the busy hive behold 
the noble works of God's creatures — the Beea: 
misuse not, then, the works of his hands; 
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rimpn>Te-G^on this lesson from nature; 
and for e, inoment pauee before thou lightest 
the deadly match, — befoie thou appliett > it 
with marderoua intent to the congM^ttd 
thousands in thy hive. - : ' \( 

It'i he who {eeii na m'zeoQe for God'a tacred name, 
I'-Who light! the mlphtir up tacauBe tlie dreadfal 1Iud«, 
Ai*>! I think I liew iha maDtier'B baay hancl. 
Taking the Jieftdfnl match, a miuileier ataud. 

These insects* indefatigable labotirs aloiie 
Fihould soften our feelings, and induce ue to 
spare their lives, for the rich treasures which 
they first Collect, and then yield up to as fey 
the influence of ventilation. 
' Why should we lay the axe to the root of 
the tcee that produces such good fruit? Rather 
let us gather from its pure bi'anches, and let 
the foot live. Examine the nature and effects 
of my Bee-machinery, and you will discover 
its utility and its value in the management of 
'Be«ifl. By a single touch of that machinery 
you may instantaneously divide the treasuTes 
of the Beea, even in the most vigorous part of 
their" gathering season, without the least danger 
tothe operator. Is not this, then, a rational 
practice? t trust it wants only to be properly 
understood in order to be universally adopted. 
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Again: Doea not she that i» a kind mother 
know the wants and desires of hex children? 
Take the lovely offspring from its mother s 
care and protection^ and imprison it b^ore 
her eyes^ and will she not impatiently cry 
aloud for its release and restoration to liberty? 
and will not the child's screams show its 
ai^ection for its loving parent? and when its 
liberty is restored, does not consolation quickly 
follow ? The lost child being once more under 
its mother's care, both mother and child are 
happy. Simila,r facts are exemplified by the 
mother of the hive, who loves her multitudi- 
nous offspring, and lives in harmony and 
affection with them. She evidently dislikes 
a separation from her subjects, who love her 
in return. And when they are divided only 
for a few minutes, we witness their sorrow, 
and hear the lamentations of the hive, — the 
mother calling for her children, anxious on 
their part to be released; and as soon as an 
opportunity is afforded them of effecting their 
escape, they embrace it, — 'the moment they 
feel their libei;ty, they gladly take advantage 
of it, and return to the pavilion in multitudes, 
so that in a short time tranquillity is restored, 
and peace and happiness are enjoyed by the 
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previously unhappy mother of the hive, — her 
subjects crowd round her, and the place that 
had lately been their prison becomes their 
palace, and a magazine of treasure, vrhich the 
humane apiarian is entitled to. 

Much has been said on the piling or atorl- 
lymg mode of managing Bees; and I admit 
that there are advantages in it that we do not 
meet with in the cottage-hive system. It is, 
notwithstanding, imperfect in the design, — it 
is founded in error, — in practice it is liable to 
many difficulties, — and it is particularly dis- 
advantageous to the labours of these valuable 
insects. 

We have only to study the nature and habits 
of Bees, and to watch particularly the desires 
of these indefatigable creatures. They alone 
will teach us the lesson. But follow them 
through their movements during a summer's 
day, and you will behold them, as it were, 
pitifully asking for the assistance of man, ac- 
cording to the vary ingstate of the thermometer. 
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A^'l b&ve be^n frequebtly asked to explain 
ikk utility of ventilation in a hive or colony 
of'BeeB, so have I as frequently been asked, 
' Botnetimee with civility and poiitene&s, some- 
times jeeringly and in contempt, — " What 
has the thermometer to do with Bees?" I 
answer — ^We shall see presently; and, I trast, 
see enough to convince the veriest sceptic on 
the subject, that the thermometer is an in- 
Btnunent that is indispensably necessary in 
the' management of Bees according to my 
plan. Such inquirers might as reasonably 
ask what the mainspring of a watch has to 
dd with the movements of that machine? 
Without the mainspring the watch would not 
Work at all; and without the thermometer we 
cannot ascertain with any degree of accoracy ■ 
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the interior temperature of the hive; which 
is of the utmost consequence in the humane 
management of honey Bees. The thermome- 
ter is the Bafeat, if not the sole guide to a 
scientific knowledge of their state and works. 
To ventilate an apiary or colony of Bees, when 
their interior temperature ia under 60 degrees, 
is ruinous to them, — is contrary to their 
natural labours. From upwards of fifteen 
hundred observationB in the summer of 1826, 
I am fully satisfied on this point. Their 
nature is to encourage that heat by their 
indefatigable labours; and as the temperature 
rises, so does it invigorate and encourage an 
increase of population, as well as an increase 
of their treasured sweets. As the hive fills, 
so will the thermometer rise to 120 and even 
to 130 degrees, before these worthies will leave 
their wealthy home. When the thermometer 
is at the above height, these wealthy colonists 
will have arrived at the highest state of per- 
feclion, — wealthy indeed, every store-house 
being filled nearly to suffocation with their 
abundant treasures, and they, as it were, 
petitioning the obseiTcr of their too-hmited 
store-house for a fresh room. Then give 
them a fiesh room, — accommodate them with 
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auch a store-hoase as my collateral-bozes will 
and are intended to afford them* Suffer 
them not to swarm: an emigration firom » 
prosperous colony of half its population can* 
not fail of being very disadvantageous both 
to those that emigrate, who must necessarily 
be poor, and to those that remain, be they 
ever so industrious, or ever so wealthy* 

When you discover your thermomet^ 
changing rapidly, and, instead of standing, 
as it generally does, at about 80 degrees, 
rising in a few hours perhaps to 90, you may 
conclude that ventilation is then highly 
necessary* The more you ventilate,, when 
their temperatue gets to this height, the more 
you increase the Bees' labour; for when they 
find a comfortable temperature within, they 
enjoy it^ and will proceed to fill every vacant 
comb* 

Nature has provided the Queen of Bees 
with the power of multiplying her species, 
and of providing against any casualty which 
in so numerous a state may frequently happen. 
That all-seeing Providence — that omnipotent 
Deity — our Maker, has doubtless long beheld 
the shameful neglect of man, which alone is the 
cause of the distress of the hive, and which 



forces it to STcarm. Let maa, then, remedy 
the distress and mischief which he occatiioas 
Ay preventing it. It is the Queen-bee that 
emigrates; were she not to lead, none would 
lead, nor would any follow, to seek and to 
settle in some place more congenial to them 
than an over-heated, over-stocked, though 
rich hive, bhe well knows she cannot live 
in a state subjected to a suifocating heal, 
amidst an overgrown population. So she 
leaves the royal cradle, impregnated with the 
royal larv;e, aud withdraws from the hive, 
reluctantly, one may suppose, though accom- 
panied by thousands of her subjects. The 
Queen-bee leads the awarm to seek a place of 
comloit, and to establish another home, where 
not one cell nor drop of honey exists. 

To establish the truth of these assertions, 
and to prove the practical utihty of ventilation 
and of the thermometer in the management 
of Bees, 1 will now give my reader an account 
of some interesting experiments that I made 
in 1S26, and then add a few extracts from 
my thermometrical journal of that summer, 
which in fact guided me in those experiments, 
for without the assistance of my thermometer 
I should never have made them ; from which, 
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taken together, it will, I think, be sufficiently 
evident that ventila^tion and the thermometer 
are highly necessary, — are alike important,-^ 
in short, are indispensable in the humane 
nmnagement of honey Bees. 

Onthe26th of June 1826,1 suffered acolomy 
of Bees to swarm, in order to prove the truth of 
the foregoing statenientB, It was a very fine 
colony: the thermometer had been standing 
at 1 10 for six days previously, in the collateral 
end-box; on the eighth day it roae saddenly 
to ISO. I was then forcing my Beea to leave 
their home ; I could have lowered their tsmpe- 
mture, and by so doing have retained my 
worthies in their native boxes : but I h^« 
then about to prove a fact of the greatest 
moment to apiarians. On the ninth day, at 
half-past twelve o'clock, the finest swarm I 
ever beheld towered above my head, and 
literally darkened the atmosphere in the 6-oiit 
of my apiary. After remaining about five 
minutes in the open air, the Queen perched 
herself upon a tree in my garden, where she 
was exposed to the scorching rays of the snii ; 
but her loyal subjects quickly surrounded 
her, and screened her from its influence. I 
immediately assisted my grand prize by 
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"^■lita^ng a sheet before them to ward off the 
iotease heat of the sun. I allowed the Bees 
to hang in this situation until the evening. 
During the absence of the swarm from the 
colony, my full employment was to watch the 
movements of the parent-stock, in order that 
I might in the evening return this beautiful 
awarro to their native palace, which they had 
been forced to leave. Curiosity and a desire 
to solve a doubtful problem, for the good of 
my fellow creatures, led me to act as already 
related, at the expense of much inconvenience 
to the Bees. The remaining honey Bees 
continued labouring during the day that the 
fine swarm left them; and in the evening of 
the same day, the thermometer was standing 
at 90 degrees in the old stock ; so that the 
absence of the swarm had lowered the tempe- 
rature of the pavilion 30 degrees, and 1 was 
quite sure I could reduce it in the collateral 
flnd-box to that of the e^tterior atmosphere, 
which was only 65. 

To effect this, I resolved at once to take off 
a fine lop-glasa filled with honey. I did so: 
ita weight was fourteen pounds. This opera- 
tion reduced the interior heat of the colony 
to 75. But looking at my grand swarm, and 
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intent as [ was ttpoti uniting it to the parent- 
stock, I thought it impossible for the racant 
space conveniently to hold all the Bees. I 
had only one alternative left,— -and that was 
to take from my colony a collateral-box. I 
therefore took it; and a most beautiftil box it 
was: its weight was fifty pounds. I imme- 
diately placed an empty box in the sitnatioii 
the fill! one had occupied. I then drew from 
the side of the pavilion the dividing tin-slide, 
and the whole of the colony was shortly at the 
desired temperature of 65,that being the exterior 
heat of the evening. I was now fully convinced 
of the propriety of returning the sWarm. I 
commenced operations for accomplishing that 
obj ect at ten o'clock in the e vening,by construct- 
ing a temporary stage near the mouth of the 
parent-stock. I then procured a white sheet, 
and laid it upon the table or temporary stage, 
and in a moment struck the swarm from the hive 
into which the Bees had been taken frx)m the 
bough in the evening. My next diflBculty was 
to imprison the sovereign of the swarm ; but 
with a little labour 1 succeeded in dii^covering 
her, and made her my captive. No sotfner 
was she my prisoner than the Bees seemei^; 
to be acquainted with her absence. But so 
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were they placed to the mouth of the 
parent-stock that they soon caught the 
odour of the hive, and in the apace of 
about fifteen minutes the whole swarm, save 
only her majesty, were happy under the roof 
of their parent-home. The following morning 
increased my anxiety about the welfare of 
my stock. Fearful lest my curious anticipa- 
tions should meet with a disappointment, at 
sun-rise in the morning I released from her 
imprisonment the captive Queen, I placed 
her on the front-board, near the entrance of 
her hive, to ascertain, if possible, whether 
there was within the state one greater than 
herself. But no visible sign of such being 
the case presented itself. The influence of the 
blessed sun soon caused her to move her majestic 
body to the door of her palace, where ahe 
was met, surrounded, and no doubt welcomed 
by thousands of her subjects, who soon con- 
ducted her to the seat of her native throne, 
which a few hours before she had beea 
compelled to abdicate. The Bees afterwards 
sallied forth with extraordinary alacrity and 
regularity, and, beyond my most sanguine 
expectations, tilled a large glass with honey 
in the short space of six days. That glass of 
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honey was exhibited at the National Reposi' 
tory, with a model of my apiary, and was 
much admired by many of the membttrs of 
that noble institution. 

I have now to remark, that during the nine 
days after the swarm had been returned to 
the parent-stock, the thermometer continued 
rising until it reached the temperature of 90 
within the collateral-box; and on the tenth 
day, at five o'clock in the morning', I witnessed 
the grand secret, — I viewed with pleasure the 
extraordinary fact 1 had been endeavouring 
to ascertain — two rjyal ni/mphs were hid 
f rostrate on the lighting board, near the ex- 
terior entrance of the hive. This circumstance 
alone convinced me that no more swarming 
was necessary. I have further to notice, 
that on the third day afterwards the Bees 
commenced their destruction of the drones, — 
which was a satisfactory proof that I had 
gained my point. That colony has never 
swarmed since the period 1 first discovered 
the use of rentiiation. And on minutely 
attending to the extraordinary movements of 
this my favourite colony, it was not uncom- 
mon to notice the most infant Appearance of 
the royal brood lying upon the front-board of 
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llie. pavilion. So Jhat I am jvell satisfied that 
tKeroyoJ larv^eis. always in exietence in the 
hixe,. ijidependftOtly of the reigning Queen.. 
Let me not be niisundtiratood ; I do not mean'.' 
by this, expi'e^^on to assert — that the royal 
laiy» .exists in ,lj»e hive without the instni— 
mentality oragengy of the reigning J^ueen; — : 
faifroinit; for no common Bees can make a . 
sovereign Bee without the influ^ce of the 
royal body : what I do mean isr-th^t thp-^ 
the royal lacvee is always in existence ii^ii.* 
colony of Bees, notwithstanding the existesce-i 
and. preftence of a reigning Queen — that the ; 
Queen is there, and that the royal larvee ia> 
there at the same time. In thia the wisdom, 
of Providence is demonstrated; for Natsre 
has thus provided that the royal cradle should 
ceotain. the royal brood, that in case any 
accident, misfortune, casualty, or necessity, 
should occasion the absence of the reigning 
Queen, another may be brought forth. This 
larvte in reserve, as it were, is protected and 
r^red by the inhabitants with, the utmost 
care, nay, in the abacnce of the Queen, it is 
almostworshifped, untilit becomes sufiiciently 
matured to take the ofBce and fulfil the duties 
of- its. royal prodereswor ; of course it thefr 



rcigiiH supreme, — it is tlieti Queen absolute. 
I agree ia the opiuion of Dr. Thorley, and as 
my practical management of honey Bees is so 
different from that of ancient, as well as of 
modern practitioners, i must expect much 
criticism and controversy on the subject of 
male and female. 

The following thermo metrical observations 
are from the journal before mentioned. The 
first column gives the day of the month, — the 
second shows the hour of the day when the 
thermometer was examined, — and the third ia 
its height at those several times in a colony 
of Bees, but not in that colony upon which 
my experiments were so Buccessfully made. 

At this state of the Ther- 
mometer it is highly necessary 
to remove your Bees to their 
summerstand. A great decrease 
of wealthin the hive will appear 
daily under this temperature; 
and feeding should be resorted 
to until the change of the in- 
terior rise to 50. 

If the thermometer continue 
to rise, you will find your hive 
improve much. It will be in a 
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good state for the Spring. Con- 
siderable improvements in the 
combs, and immenBe gathering 
of farina, appear to occupy the 
Bees at this time. 

The enemies of Bees are 
numerous and active in this 
month. The chapter on the 
enemies of Bees will caution 
the Bee-master against their 
attacks, and instruct him how 
to defend his Bees against 
them. At all times keep their 
floor-boards clean; and now 
thdraw the dead Bees, if 
tliere should appear to be any 
lying on the floor-boards or 
other stands. This will save 
the live Bees much labour, and 
may be done very easily. 
Swarming may be expected 
this month, if the hives he 
rich and the season favour- 
able. To preventwhichenlarge 
your hives, by adding a round 
or two to the bottom. 

If you have the collateral- 
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box hives, you need only draw 
up the tin-slidea, or one of 
them, as occasion may require. 
By this means you enlarge the 
Bees' domicile without admit- 
ting the atmospheric air. This 
move so pleases these indefeti- 
gable creatures, that you will 
behold at once the utility and 
the humanity of this mode of 
management. 

Should the weather be sea- 
sonable, the boxes will now be 
filled rapidly, and the ther- 
mometer will rise quickly. At 
this period ventilation will 
demonstrate what has hitherto 
been a secret of nature; — viz. 
many young sovereigns in va- 
rious states of perfection will 
be seen daily cast out of the 
hives: and the waxen cells will 
be extended to the remotest 
comers of their domicile. 

Riches are now rapidly ac- 
cumulated : and the glasses 
iilled with the purest sweets. 
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Small glasses may be taken 
off from the inverted hives, if 
the weather prove fine. 

Mem. — ^A glass of honey 
weighing 12 lbs. and a collate- 
ral-box weighing 421b8. taken. 

After taking the above trea- 
sure from the collateral-hive, 
and placing an empty glass 
and an empty box in the places 
of those taken off, the interior 
temperature was reduced to 60 
degrees, while the atmosphere 
was 56 at twelve o'clock at 
night. 

The pure honey taken was 
about one fourth of the weight 
of the hive, and it will be ob- 
served that the heat shows a 
decrease in the temperature of 
one fourth. 
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Mem. — A collateral-box of 
honey weighing 66 lbs. and a 
glass on the 10th weighing 14| 
lbs. taken. 
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Mem. -^ A collateral-box 
weighing 60 lbs. and another 
weighing 52 lbs. taken. 
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If the pasturage for Bees 
begin to fail in yooMieighbour- 
hood at this time, itk advisable, 
if it be practicable, to remove 
your colonies to a betteir and a 
more profitable situation. You 
will be richly rewarded for this 
attention to the prosperity of 



your apiary. 
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Summary of memorandumG of the several 
deprivations or takings of honey from one Bet 
of boxes this season: 

May 27. Glass and box . . 64 lbs. 

June 9. Box 56 

10. Glass 14{ .. 

12. Box 60 

13. Ditto 62 

CoUatei-al-box 60 

296ilb8. 



Did I deem it necessary, I could, from the 
letters of a variety of highly respectable cor- 
respondents, show that the mode of managing 
Bees in the way, and upon the principles, 
now explained, has been adopted, and hat 
succeeded even beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of many of my worthy friends 
and patrons; but I will content myself at 
present with giving the two following letters, 
which I have just received from a gentleman 
in this neighbourhood, whose very name, to 
all whohave any knowledge of or acquaintance 
with him, will be a sufficient guarantee that 
his statements are facts. Besides, his letters 
are a condensed, and I must say — clever 
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epitome of my practical directions lor the 
mauiigeQient of Bees in my boxes, aiid may 
be useful on that account; and moreover, I 
have, as will be seen presently, his uneolicited 
authority to make them public, and therefore 
run no risk of being called to order for so 
doing, 

" Gedney-HiU, 13th July^ 1832. 
" Dear Sir^ 

" You will, I am persuaded, excuse 
me for troubling you with the information that 
I yesterday took, off a fine glass of honey 
from one of my Bee-colonies. I went to 
work eecundum artem, that is, in one word, 
scietUificallj/, or in four words, according to 
your directions; and I have the satisfaction, 
nay more, — I have the pleasure to add that I 
succeeded — 1 liad almost said completely, but 
I must qualify that expression by saying, that 
/ succeeded all but complete lif ; for one lucklesa 
Bee had the misfortune to be caught between 
the edges of the dividing-tin and the glass, 
and to be crushed to death in consequence. 
Excepting that accident, I believe that not 
one Bee was injured, nor lost. They left the 
glass, aa soon as I gave them the opportunity 
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of leaving it, in the most peaceable i 

in a subdued and plaintive tone tUey hummed 

round me, — settled mjon nic, — crept over me 
in all directions, — but not one oC them stung 
me; in ihort, they returned to their home 
without manifesting the slightest symptoms 
of resentment, and in less than half an hour 
from the commencement of the operation, 
there was not a s'mgit Bee left in the gluts. 
In my eye it is a very handsome glass of 
honey; it wi^ghs exactly 131bs. and it haa 
not one brood-cell in it. I intend to close it 
up, — to label it, — and to keep it, at least 
until 1 get another as handsome. It is a rick 
curiosity to ^diibit to one's friends, especially 
to those who have never seen such a thing. 

" On the other side I send you a fortnight's 
register of the heights and variations of E 
tliermometer placed in the colony from which 
I have taken the glass, and also of one placed 
in the shade, and apart from all Bees; from 
which register you will know in a moment 
whether I have managed my Bees properly. 
I am willing to Hatter myself that I have, 
and that you will say 1 have been very 
attentive indeed. 



^K ^^ 1 


^^V Ther. Tber. 


Thet. Ther. 


■ 1832. InCbe in Ibv 


1B33. inllie inlbe 


1 Jut* Hour Colony Shade 


Jdy Hont Colony Sbade 


1 1 11 86 66 


6 9 88 64 


1 .. 6 88 66 


6 8 88 64 


2 6 90 66 


2 88 66 


.. 10 92 66 


.. 9 88 64 


I 92 66 


7 8 89 64 


.. 9 86 65 


9 88 64 


3 8 88 65 


8 9 86 64 


1 87 66 
3 89 65 


9 86 64 


9 7 90 64. 


' .. 6 87 64 


2 89 65 


.. 9 88 64 


8 88 66 


4 4 88 64 


10 8 88 66 


.,., 10 83 64 


.. 2 89 66 


,. 12 86 66 


11 9 88 66 


;. 5 90 65 


2 89 66 


9 86 64 


12 9 90 65 


6 7 89 64 


.. 1 94 66 


.. 10 88 64 


9 89 68 


1 90 65 


13 8 89 66 


.. 5 89 66 


.. 6 90 66 


" In addition to this I could, time and space 


permitting, tell you from what point the wind 
blew on each of these days, when it came full 


in front of my boxes, and when it came upon 


them in any other direction, when it was high. 


and when it was otherwise, on what days the 


Bees were able to get abroad, and also when 


they were kept at home by rain, or by any 
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otlier cause. From these observations of the 
wind and weather, and particularly from the 
manner in which the wind is directed towards, 
or into the ventilators in the boxes, in con- 
junction with the movements of the Bees, I 
thinic I can account pretty satisfactorily for 
what may appear, at first sight, to be a little 
contradictory, viz. for the rising of the ther- 
mometer in the boxes sometimes when it was 
falling in the shade; and vice versil, for its 
sometimes rising in the shade when it was 
falling in the boxes. But instead of writing 
you a dissertation on these subjects, or on 
any of them, I choose rather to put you into 
possession of the whole of my Bee-practice, 
by submitting to your notice a copy, or as 
nearly as I can make it a copy, of a letter I 
took the liberty of addressing to the Editor of 
' The Voice of Humanity' in October last, after 
the appearance in No. V of that publication 
flf a representation and imperfect explanation 
of your boxes. I was encouraged to write 
that letter by the following announcement in 
an article in that No. — 'A due regard of 
rational humanity towards the Bee, though 
bat an insectj we shall feel a pleasure iu 
promoting in the future ais wi.'Il as the prcscut 
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pRges of oaf publication. This Eubjeot hlu, 
moreover, a very Blrong claim, insBiauch &% it 
also exemplifitis the grand principle upon 
which The Voice of Humanity i^^ foundet] — 
the true prevention of eruelty to aniiAalfl, by 
substituting a practical, an improved si/item, 
in the place of one which ie defective; thJa, 
in reference to the present subject, 8co. is trut 
prevention of rruelttf, not only to units, but 
to thouaands and tenn of tfaous(in<lit of ani^ 
roals.' Notwithstanding this very rational 
tuinouncenient, and the prompt acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of my letter, it did not 
appear in either of the next two numbers, nor 
am I aware that it in in the last, but I have 
not yet seen the last No. of that pubhcation, 
therefore must not be positive, Eut this is 
not all: in No. 6, the conductors of that 
Work expresB * sincere pleasure' in inserting an 
article which, they say, ' forme an admirable 
addition to that on Mr. Nutt's Bee-hive;' and 
that ' the plan which it developea, in addition 
to its humanity, has the recommendation of 
being more simple and practicable than even 
the excellent improvements of Mr. Nutt.' Now 
what do you suppose this aiiniirttbte atddilLon 
to your Boe-hivc, — this plan recoinnicndcdon 
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account of its himamttf, as well as on othei' 
accounts — is? It is no other than that moat 
cruel and destructive one of depriTing Bee« 
of their honey and of every thing else, by 
driving them out of a full hive into an empty 
one, so early in the season as to a6f'ord the 
Bees sufficient time to provide themselves with 
another stock of winter food before the bad 
weather begins.' Very considerate this, cer- 
tainly! but who can tell how soon the bad 
weather may begin? Of all the methods 
ever resorted to of getting their honey from 
Bees, this, in my humble opinion, is the most 
cruel and inhuman: suffocating the Bees and 
destroying them at once is far preferable to 
this (I had hoped) exploded mode of robbing 
them, If practised, it will, however, soon 
cure itself: but is it not a strange practice for 
' The Voice of Humanity' to revive? Either 
the utterers of that sweet Voice are unac- 
quainted with the humane management of 
Bees upon your plan, or they are unaware of 
the mischievous and destructive consequence* 
attendant on the driving mode of deprivation, 
or they have little claim to the title they bear 
on the score of their humanity to Bees. I 
believe the former to- be the case with ^em: 
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and therefore^ in addition to>the T^a^^^^alif^ddy^ 
given for troubling you l]iei^iril:h^.a]i4iii.<^4^it 
to set them right on this^ viialwS4^fftfl^^l^> 
you full power to do what you^j^eai^iiyidi^, 
these letters. If they wiU.be.. of my^KMie ten 
you in yx>ur projected publicattoi^jf .gif^e^.thfni, 
a place in it, and welcome: ooly>do:ni|tg%9M0 
them, give them entire, ifgou gitHftk^m 4t M*t 
I am decidedly opposed to the driving %&bfi^sne;. 
and I as decidedly approve of.yoursi whi^br 
is, if properly attended to^ at oufie ^^mpl;^,. 
practicable, profitable^ admirable^ ^aod. ^rvi^. 
humane, , . r .> i 

Accept me. Dear Sir; :, 

..Yours very truly, 

Thomas Clark.'* 

... i ' ' ,1 

" Mr. Editor, 

'* Since the publication, of the 
last No. of *The VcHce of Humanity/ in 
which you treated your readers with some 
interesting particulars explanatory of the.ccm- 
stniction and different parts of Mr. Nutt's 
Bee^boxes, and also of thamode of managing 
the Bees in them, so far at least as regards 
the taking away a box whetn stored, with the 
d^elicibHI 6weet (i^ ^^ with^honey.)^ it has. been , 
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Rugg^eated to me, that a jilain, simple history 
of a colony of Bees in my po3ses»iou, and 
managed according to Mr. Nutt'a excellent 
pliin, may not be altogether unacceptable to 
ihe general readers and fiiends of ' Tiie Voice 
of Humanity,' and may bo even a treat to 
umnteurapiariansj who may be unacquaiatetl 
with the merits of Mr. Nutt's plan; or who, 
if partially acquainted with it, may have 
titeir doubts as to its practicability, or, at 
least, a& to its advantages, i. e. superiority 
over other plan?. As far, then, as ' The Voice 
of Humanity' can make them (the merits of 
Mr. Nutt's plan) known, I truat it will be as 
music to that Voice to publish the following 
facts. 

" Having had a complete set of Mr. Nutt'a 
boxes presented to me, 1, though comparatively 
a novice in apiarian science, and not at that 
time particularly attached to it, could not, ia 
compliment to the donor, do less than en- 
deavour to work them, that was — get them 
^tocked. That was done with a swarm on 
the 18th of May 1830; and the middle-box, 
IT pavilion of nature, as Mr. Nutt calls it, 
info which the said swarm was taken just in 
thcRame way asit would have been if put into 
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ii coullilOlli<tIalk-hive,^^ as conveyed a distance 
uf nearly four miles, and placed in my garden 
in llie evening of the same day. The next day 
lieiiig fine, I obiierved that the Bees were very 
bu^y constructing comb, and had, witJiin 
twenty-four hour& of Uieir being domiciled in 
their new abode, actually made a progress in 
that most curious work that astonished me: 
they were passLngand re-passing, and literally 
all ahve; many were visibly loaded with ma- 
terials for their ingenious work. My curiosity 
was excited, and bo much was I pleased with 
my multitudinous labourers that I visited them 
dailyi and many times in the course of each 
day, when the weather was favourable for their 
getting abroad. Their combs were rapidly 
advanced ; but to my great mortification they 
very soon obstructed my view of their interior 
works, by bringing a fine comb quite over the 
only little window at the back of the pavilion, 
at the distance of about half an inch from the 
glass. I was not, however, without the means 
of ascertaining that they were filling the pa- 
vilion with their treasures, and coQBequeatly 
that they would soon be in want of more room. 
I , therefore, at the end of a fortnight, admitted 
them into the lai^e boll-glass by withdrawing 
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tile slide, wlilcli, when closed, cuts off the 
communication between the pavilion and the 
said gkss. They (the Bees) immediately re- 
connoitred it, as it were, and examined it round 
and round, and presently took possession of it 
in great numbers; and in the course of the 
second day afterwards I could perceive that 
they began to continue their work upwards 
from and upon the combs in the box. Here I 
was again inexpressibly gratified by daily 
observing the progress of their beautiful work, 
and by the busylhousands in perpetual motion. 
When they had about half-filled the glass, 
and before I was aware that there waa any 
occasion for their admission into either of the 
col lateral -boxes, they suddenly threw off a, 
swarm. That event I attribute partlytomyown 
inexperience in apiarian matters, and partly 
— principally to the want of a thermometer by 
which to ascertainand regulate the temperature 
of the crowded pavilion, so as to keep the Bee# ■ 
at the working, and below the swarming point 
of heal. Mr. Nutt assures me that a ban^ 
would not contain a colony of Bees if it^ 
temperature were raised above a certain 
degree. What that precise degree of heat is I 
leave to Mr. Nutt to determine and explain: 
f2 
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at present it is enough to stjlte'that t am 
convinced it is possible, riajr,^tiite easy, to 
ke(3p Bees at work," arid *to pfeveht their 
swarming, by giving them jjlenty of ixibtii, and 
by proper ventilation. After iny Bees had 
ihrowri off the swarm, as* abovetnentioned, 
the work in the glass progressed but slowly^ 
indeed it was for some time almost" deserted,, 
owing, I presume, to the room inadie in the 
pavilion by the absence of the thouiSaitds that 
had left it: for, whenever the t¥6SLtlieTr ^as^ 
6uch that they could get abroad, ' they were 
always busy. The seasoii, hoWiever, it'is well-^ 
known, was sd wet as to be very lirifavbtiVable 
for Beesr — the summer of 1830 was not by 
any haeans what is called a Bee-yeir; and 
early in the autumn I could see that, instead of 
adding to their store, they were under the 
necessity of living upon it. They were, liow- 
ever, abundantly provided for the Winter, and 
lived through it almost to a Bee. In the 
spring of this year (1831) they aijppearedto be 
strong and in excellent condition. As early 
as the middle of May they had rej)lenished 
the emptied combs in the' glass/ and j it inay be 
presumed, in the pavilion too. In the first 
week of June the glass was completely filled 
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in the most beautiful manner. I therefore 
opened the communication to one of the end 
or coUa^teral boxes, and two or thr^e days 
afterwards, vif, on the 10th of June, I took off 
the glass, and replaced it with another. So 
rapidly did those industrious little insects 
proceed with their work, that in about six 
weeks they completely filled Uie end-box. I 
then opened the way to the empty box at the 
other end of the pavilion : and a few days 
afterwards , had the full box taken off by 
Mr. Nutt himself, (who happened to call upon 
lue, and who handsomely volunteered his 
services on the occasion,) without any stifling 
of any sort — ^without the destruction, or the 
loss, of — scarcely a Bee, — as nearly in the 
manner described in your last No. as circum- 
stances would permit; for the Queen Bee 
being in the box taken off, made it necessary 
for Mr, Nutt to vary the operation a little; — 
not a person was stung, though ladies, very 
timid ladies, and children too, were among the 
admiring lookers on; only, in returning the 
the Queen Bee, found in the box, to the 
pavilion, I myaejf was stung, owing to my 
over-anxiety to see how she would be received 
by the Bees in the pavilion. Her majesty's 
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preience in that box (the box taken off) at 
that time might probably have puzzled me: 
but to Mr. Nutt it presented no difficulty; 
and to witnesB his operation was to me a most, 
instructive lesson, and would have delighted 
any friend of humanity. It was performed in 
the middle of a fine day. That box contained, 
as nearly as wc could estimate, about 36 lbs. 
of honey, incomparably purer and finer th»n 
any I ever saw, except from Mr. Nutt's boxes. 
The glasB before mentioned contained 12 lbs. 
— 80 that I have this year taken forty-seven 
pounds of the very finest honey from one stock 
of Bees; — I have all my Bees alive — and they 
are at this time abundantly provided for the 
ensuing winter; nay, without impoverishiBg 
them, I believe, I might take 6 or 8 lbs. more ; 
but 1 have already had enough; and, if my 
Bees have more than enough for their winter's 
consumption, they will not waste it; — it will 
be found next year. 

" The preservation of the Bees unhurt, imin- 
jured, very many of them undisturbed at all, — 
the quantity of honey that may be had, — and 
the rery superior quality of that honey, are ad- 
vantages of Mr. Nutt's mode of Bee-manage- 
nicnt, over the barbarous, stifling system. 
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lliiit cannot fail to recoinmend it to the 
;idoptioii of every friend of hitinanily, — to 
every lover of the delicious sweet, — and to 
every apiarian who has nothing beyond self- 
interest in view. 

"One word more, and I have done. There 
are, I observe vrith pleasure, persons of con- 
siderable influence among your eubscribern, and 
probably there may be persons of still greater 
influence among your readers. To such 1 
would most respectfully suggest the propriety 
of doing something to reward Mr. Nutt for 
the services he has already rendered the honey 
Bee and the cause of humanity. I — an 
obscure, country clergyman, know not how to 
set about procuring H; but a premium wjm , 
tivver more richly deserved. 

"Though longer than I intended, when I 
sat down to write, I hope you will find no 
difficulty in giving the foregoing communica- 
tion a place in your pages; and, in this hope, 
I beg to subscribe myself. 

Your humble Servant, 

Thomas Clahk. | 
"Gedney-Hill, near Wisbech, 
October 20th, 1831.'" 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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ON DRIVING BEES. " 
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As my rererend corf espocideiit lias intiroduced 
^.the subject of driving Bees fiom their faU.hive 
into an empty one, in order that t^ey may be 
deprived of their honey and wax, and has 
animadverted upon that practice with aome 
severity, I will take the opportunity of here 
stating my objections to it. 

Mr. Huish, in his treatise on Bees, has 
twice described the manner in which ^* driving 
a hive" may be performed; but nowhere, that 
I can find, has he once recommended it* In 
a note (in page 24) hesays — that *^by driving 
a hive may be understood, the act of obliging 
the Bees to leave their owa domicile, and 
take refuge in another^ This isperformed by 
placing the full hive under an empty one, (or, 
he might have said, by placing an empty hive 
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i:i(tpina; the lower hive, llie Bues will aaceiiiJ 
iiilo the upper, and the lower one then remains 
vacant, for experiments, or the purpose of 
deprivation." He afterward:* (in page 2i2) 
ijives a more detailed account of the manner 
of performing this operation ; and having done 
so, he presently ohserves that " by the driving 
of the Bees a number is unavoidably killed," 
1 do not find that Mr. Huish himself prac- 
tises it further than for the purpose of making 
esperimentB; and that, having made those 
experiments, he return)) the driven Bees to 
lht;ir hivea and to iheir treasures in theui. In 
short, he describes it to his readers becnuse 
they may wish to be acquainted with it, and 
not because he approves of it. I nienlion 
this because I consider Mr. Huisb to be 
jespectable authority on such a subject. 
J, Kow, were there nothing iii a hive but Bees 
:fLnd Jioney, driving them into an empty hive 
L'(were it as easy in practice as it seems to be 
-upon paper, though I presume it is not) in 
order to rob them of their all, would be a most 
arbitrary and uuj ust method of treating them : 
but, besides Bees and honey, there are other 
substancesin a pro-ipcroufihive which ought not 
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to be disturbed. Tliere are the future inhabi- 
tants of the colony in every stage of existeoce 
fran the egg to the perfect Bee, and these in 
a driren hive are all totally <le8troyedr-<eggSy 
laFF», nymphs, in one word, the breads in 
irrfafttever state, is all destroyed, whem the-Bees 
]^ii& driven from it and not sufieced ta return. 
And is it not an unnatural operation that thus 
deisJtfoyB many thousands of lives in efnlnryo^ 
lonrer and above the "nund^er ummmidabfy 
:iiiied^ thereby? ^a& painful fnuatit be^r the 
^«ieen--^he mother lOf the colony, and to all 
'the other Bees, to be forcibly expeUed from a 
'hive and home of plenty and prosperity, as it 
is for an industrious man and his thriving 
'fiimily to be rudely ejected from a ocMenfortable 
house and home, without the least notice of, 
or preparation for, so calamitous an event, and 
forced by lawless marauders to take shelter in 
^an empty house, and left there destitute, to 
•^subsist as best they can, or to starve, as 
probably they may, their spirits being cast 
down by the violent deprivations and desperate 
rbbbery they have experienced, and it may be, 
thie winds, and the weather, and the elements 
of heaven, * warring, as it were, against ttiem at 
the same time. And, comparatively speaking. 
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i^ it not so with driven Bees! They are 
tiiriied topsy-turvy, and in that strange, un- 
iiutural position, their fears arc operated upon, 
or exeitfed, by unusual, and to tliem, no doubt, 
terrible sounds made byeven "gently tapping" 
their inverted hive— their house turned upside 
down. Though no advocate for suffocating 
Bees, but on the contrary — a decided opponent 
to it, I agree in opinion with my corres|jondeac 
that su-flbcatioQ at once is preferable to the 
very reprehensible practiceof "driving a hive," 
inasmuch as an instantaneous death is pre- 
I'erable to a lingering and unnatural one by 
starvation, which, whatever may befal the 
driven Betis, is the hard, untimely fate of the 
brood and younir larvae of a hive when the 
Queen and conimonera ure driven from them 
into 'd new Hud empty domicile. They leave, 
because they are Ibiced to leave behind them, 
iiiid to perish, thousands of the young brood 
in a state of helplessness. Their mother and 
Ihcir nurses are driven into banishment and 
pauperism, while her offspring are doomed to 
lierish for the want of their aid and support, 
if driving be practised early in the eeason, 
that is, in June or July, all the brood then in 
thedrtTcnhive must inevitably perish; if later, 
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it is hardly to be expected that the surviving 
Bees will or caa prosper. Can the Bee-master 
for a moment think that when Bees are so 
driven frpm their old hive, they, vrill work 
in their new one^ ,as if they had swarmed 
voluntarily and then been put into it: it is sipiae 
considerable time before Bees thus treated 
will work vigorously; and during ,thjat time 
of lingering and iiresolution the boneyrsea$oii 
fast declines, — the Bees' difficulties multiply, 
T—and they become paupers at a time they 
«hould be rich. Nine times out of ten the 
hive so treated perishes.by famine,. and like 
the young brood, dies the worst of de^ths^-r- 
the whole hive becomes a melancholy Wf:^ck, 
and is absoutely sacrificed to the-mi|^t^en 
notions of the speculating or ej^peripiieutr 
making proprietor. It is a practice of wbic|;i 
I disapprove altogether: and I am surprjs^ 
that any one could so far misunderstand the 
principles, and nature of my practice as ,(9 
recommend the driving of Bees out of a full 
hive into an empty one as an admirable 
addition to my Bee-hive — that is — to my 
Bee-boxes. I have the satisfaction, however, 
to state that in the management^ of Bees in 
my boxes no driving is necessany, nor even 
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possible: by them driving and suffocation are 
both superseded, and rendered as useless ta 
operators as they have long been destructive 
to Bees, — and, I cannot but say-— disgraceful 
to apiarians. What I have already said (in 
page 47) I Will hete repeat with as much 
emphasis as I am able, because that passage 
Comprehends the very essence of my directions 
relative to the management of Bees in the 
middle-box,— ^and because those directiorisf 
are utterly * incompatible with driving. "I 
say, then, pisturb not this hive — THJrs 

PAVItrON OF nature: weaken NOT 
ITS POPULATION; BUT SUPPORT ITS IN^- 
FLUENCE, AND EXTEND TO IT THOSE 
ACCOMMODATIONS, WHICH NO PR)liCTlCE, 
EXCEPT Mir OWN, HAS YET PtTT TNTO 
OPERATION, OR MADE ANY ADEQUATE 
PROVISION FOR. 

"This humane practice partakes hot of the 
driving, nor of the fumigating, nor of the 
roftWng system. It is a liberal principle of 
Bee-cultivation, founded on humanity. And 
it is by such practice that we must be 
benefited, if we hop^ to succeed in the culture 
of hon^y Bees." 



CHAPTER VI I • 



INVERTED HIVE. 

Many useful diBCoveries have befen made by 
aocideijt; — and to some of the gr^test and 
grandest of those discoveries oven philosophers 
and men of science have hew led by accidents 
apparently the most trifling and insigiuficant. 
To the playful tricks of some little children 
that astonishing and mos^t scie^itific in^tru-' 
ment — the telescope, it is said, owes its origin } 
and it is said also that that great and good 
man — Sir Isaac Newton was led to iuvestigate 
' the laws of gravitation by accidentally observ- 
ing an apple topple to the ground from the 
twig that had borne it. One of the sweetest 
of our poets, however, informs us- — that 

All nature is but art, uaknowa to thee, 

Ail chance> direction, wl|ich thou caniii not siee. 

If, therefore, a beautifully delicate honey- 
comb suspended from the stool of a hive first 
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led me to discover the utility of ventilation 
in a colony of Bees, though there may be 
nothing very surprising, there is, I trust, — 
nay, I am convinced, and therefore I assert— r 
there is something very useful in it : and if an 
accident of another description induced me I 
to endeavour to turn it to advantage, there 
is nothing to be greatly wondered at. So, 
hovtever, it happened i and here follows the 
account of it. ^ i 

On rising early one morning in July 1827* 
and walking into my apiary, as my cuatoiq 
then was, and still is, i discovered that some 
mahcioits wretch had been there before niej 
and had overturned a fine colony of Bees. 
The reader may judge how much my indigna- 
tion was aroused by that dastardly act of 
outrage against my uoo^'ending Bees. My 
feelings of vexation soon, however, subsided 
into those of pity for my jioor Bees; and 
fortunately for them, no Icks than for ma, 
their overturned domicile, which consisted cf 
a hive eked or enlarged by a square box upoa 
which I had placed it some weeks previously, 
was so shaded from or towards the cast by a 
thick fence, that the ruys of the eun hud not 
reached it; — this compound-hive aud the 
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dountless thousands that were clustering' 
around it, were prostrate in the shade. I 
viewed my distressed Bees for a considerable 
time/ and studied and planned what I might 
best do to relieve them, and, iC possibly- 1 
could; rescue them from the deplorable si tua-* 
tion into which they had becft ^durow^n. At 
length I determined to reverse- the whole> 
which I effected' by first eapefuliy drawing the 
box as closely as 1 was able ta the'Jsdge of 
the hive^ and then ]:dacin^ the hive upon its 
crown, so that, in fact, the wfade liomicile 
was inverted* I shaded> protected, shored-up, 
and supported the Bees, their exposed works, 
and their hive, in the best way I could, and 
afterwards reluctantly left them for the day, 
being under the necessity of going from home 
to Wisbech, a distance of almost twenty 
miles. On my return in the evening, I could 
discern evident proofs of the willingnesfif of 
the Bees to repair the sore injury they had 
sustained; and on the third day afterwards, I 
was highly pleased to witness the progress 
their united efforts had made to rescue their 
dilapidated habitation from the ruin that had 
threatened it and them too, and which, I 
confess, I had anticipated. I was particularly 
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ntteiitive to their movemenU. T assisted 
them by every iiieana I could devise. They 
gradually surmounted all the difficulties to 
which they had been exposed. In short, they 
prospered; and from that malicious trick of 
40016 miscreaut or other I first caught the idea 
of an itweried-hive, which I have since studied 
and greatly improved. 

No Bee-masler will have neglected to observe 
— that this curious, I may say — intelligent, 
little insect — the Bee, is ever alive to the 
most ready methods of extricating itself from 
difficulties, and of bettering the condition of 
the state, whenever accident or misfortune has 
placed it in jeopardy: and, I will add — that 
the timely assistance of the Bee-master will 
frequently save a stock from tliat ruin which 
apparently trivial circumstances, such for 
instance as uncleanliness, excessive heat in 
aummer, or intense severity of winter, may, 
and very often do, occasion. 

The subjoined cut is a representation of 
an INVERTED HIVE fixed in its frame, 
trellised, roofed, completely fitted up, and 
just as it appears when placed in an apiary 
and stocked with Bees. 
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A. is a ^tout octagon-box, in which ie 
placed an htverted-hive coutaining the Bees. 
Its diameter within the wood, I mean its c/ear 
diameter, is seventeen inching, and its depth, 
oc rather its height, is fifteen or sixteen inches, 
orjust su£Bcient to reach to, and be level witli, 
the edge of the inverted-hive, when placed 
within it: in fact, the octagon-box (A.) is u 



strong case or cover for the inverted-hive ; and, 
if made an inch or two deeper than the hive 
to be placed in it, it is an easy matter to paclt 
the hottoin so that the edge of the hive and 
the top-edge of the octagon may be exactly 
on a level. Fitted and fastened to this ia a 
top or floor, made of three-fourths-inch deal, 
which should sit closely upon the edge of the 
hive all round. The centre of this top is cut 
out circularly to within an inch and a half of 
the inner circumference or edge of the hive 
over which it is placed. Upon this floor is a ' 
box seventeen inches square within, and fonr 
inches deep. This I call the ventilation-box, 
because through two of its opposite sides are 
introduced horizontally two cylinder venti- 
lating-tubes, made of tin, thickly perforated, 
and in all respects similar to those described 
in page 26, The top of this bos is the floor 
upon which nine glasses are placed for the 
reception of honey, namely — a large bell-glass 
in the centre, and eight smaller ones around it. 
By a /tirge bcii-glaas I mean — one capable 
of containing twelve or fourteen pounds of 
honey, and by smaller ones — such as will hold 
about fonr pounds. The Bees of an inverted- 
hive in a good situation will work well in 
g2 
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glasses of tiiese sizes, and soon filt some of all 
of them: but, if in an unfavourable situa-* 
tion, lesser glasses, down to one4ialf the 
above mentioned sizes, will be more suitable. 
Situation, season, and strength of the stock, — 
Btrength, [ mean, as respects the number of 
Bees, must, after all, guide the apiarian in this 
matter. The floor above mentioned elrould be 
made of three-fourths-inch deal. Of course 
proper apertures must be cut throiigh this floor 
under each of the glasses to admit the Bees into 
them from the box beneath. Around and over 
the glasses is placed another neat box or case, 
made like the ventilation-box, upon which it 
rests or stands. The lid of this box is made to 
open and shut. Itis represented in the foregoing 
cut as opened at B. an inch or two, and may 
be so retained at pleasure by a proper weight 
attached to a cord passed over a pulley fixed 
in the inside of the roof (C.) and fastened to the 
edgeof the lid above B. The depth of the box 
or cover for the glasses must of course be re- 
gulated according to their different sizes. The 
alighting-board is on the front-side, directly 
opposite to the latticed doors, and on a level 
■with the upper-side of the first floor, so tbat 
the entrance for the Bees must be cut through 
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llhe lower edge of the ventilation-^jox; and is 
made there most conveniently for them to pass 
-either into the inverted pavilion below, or into 
the glasses above auch entrance, as th«ir 
inclinations may direct. 

The octagon-cover placed upon the pavilion- 
hive, as represented in the view of the closed 
boxes (in page 31) if inverted, would be a 
tolerably good modelof part A. of the inverted- 
hive. 1' 

I advise that every part be well made — thv ] 
floorsandtbeboxesparticuiarlyso; andthatth* \ 
whole exterior be well painted too, previously j 
to being exposed to the sun and to the weather^ 
This advice has referenoe to all my boxes and 
hives, collateral as well as inverted. 

The atooJting of this hive may -be easily 
effected in the following manner. Having 
made choice of a good, healthy, well-stocked, 
oottag &-hive, you may, at any time between th» 
beginning of March and the end of October^ 
mrefullif imoert ami place it in the nciagon 
below the ventilalian-hux, that is, in the apart? ' 
meat (A,) then fasten the floor with four short i 
screws to the top of the octagon, taking 
especial care that this floor sits upon the odgs 
of the inverted-hive all round. It will be 
necessary to keep the Bees from annoying you 
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whilst adjusting this floor and the other parts 
of the hive, by putting a sheet of tin over the 
open circular space in the floor; by which tin 
every Bee may be kept in the hive below. 
When the boxes^ ventilators, glasses, and all 
things are duly adjusted, the dividing-tin may 
be withdrawn ; and the operation of stocking 
will be then completed. 

The Bees will commence their labour by 
filling the square box between the pavilion 
and the glasses, they will then extend their 
beautiful combs into the glasses above. The 
appearance of their most curious works in 
this stage of their labour is highly interesting 
— nay, gratifying, to the apiarian observer; 
and, moreover, proves the extraordinary in- 
fluence and utility of ventilation in the 
domicile, or, rather let me say, in the store- 
house apartment of Bees ; for in the pavilion, 
or breeding and nursing apartment, it is 
seldom wanted. 

The method of taking off the glasses, 
whether large ones or small ones, when stored 
with honey, is in every respect the same as 
that of which a particular account has been 
already given, (in pages 38 and 39) : to that 
account, therefore, I beg to refer the reader, 
instead of here repeating it« 



CHAPTEU VIII. 



OBSERVATOHY HIVE. 

Having now given such a description and 
explanation of my collateral hox-khes, and 
of my inverted-hive, as will, by referring to 
the plates or cuts that accompany them, make 
both of those hives, and every thing pertain- 
ing to them, to be clearly understood; I 
proceed to explain, in the next place, my 
OBSERVATORY HIVE. With the help 
of the subjoined representative figures or cuts, 
I hope to succeed in my endeavour to make the 
reader thoroughly acquainted with every part 
of it, novel though it be, and, as far as I know, 
unlike any hive hitherto invented. At first 
sight it may probably appear to be a piece of 
complicate machinery, but upon examination 
it will be found to be otherwise — I may say — 
simple and easy. A little curiosity and a 
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lUUe patient attentJoi are all the requisitea 

that I entreat my ftpiarias, friends to brj^g 

with them to the studying of this grand hh}t. 

I call it grand, not because it is my own 

invention, but becanseitis admirably adapted 

i for advancing, and perhaps i'or perfecting, our 

L knowledge of the habita and economy of 

^ honey Beeib 

^ With the variation of oae short word, the 

i following passage from Evans' i!eli2;litfal poem 

Ion Bees ia so applicable to my observatory-: 
hive, that I am tempted to adupt it aaa motto. 
B; Ibiibleu'dbiTs OUT raviab'd eyes birlioM 
,'. 'J be iingingmuona build their roofs aC ):aldj 

) ,. , And miDgUng mitltitudei perplex tbe view, ' „ 

Vet bU in order apt tlieii uaka pnnne ; 
Still hqtpiu tbey, wbots flnour'd ke> liath leen 
pHi;e hIow aqd silent round, the itate's&ir QnwD> 
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The observatory-hive, as here exhibited in 
Fig. 1, consists of two apartments — an upper 
one and a lower one. The upper one, (marked' 
a. b. C4 d. e. e.) is properly the observatory- 
hive, and may be called the summer-pavilion; 
the lower one, (marked g.) may be termed the 
^inter-pavilioiu Of this winter-pavilion bat 
little need be said, except that it is an 
octagonal box, in size, in substance, and in 
every respect, similar to the octagon-part of 
the ittvertedrhive described in the last chapter ; 
Mve only that its top must not be cut away, 
as is there directed to be done. At present 
let us suppose this top to be a perfect plane-— 
an entire surface, without any aperture of 
any sort to form a passage for the Bees 
from and through it down into the pavilion 
below; farther let us suppose an alightiiig- 
board of the usual size to be fixed in front, 
and on a level with this floor or top; then 
the qusere will be — ^how, from the same front- 
entrance, the Bees are to have a passage both 
into the observatory-hive above, and into the 
winter-pavilion below ? The difficulty is — to 
get a convenient passage into the summer- 
pavilion, because the whole of that pavilion 
is made to turn round on the shoulder of an 
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Upright shaft, through which shaft the passage 
lor the Bees must of necessity be made, and 
which does noi admit of a bore of above an 
inch in diameter. As, however, this narrow, 
perpendicular passage is of no great length, 
(it need not be more than three inches) many 
thousands of Bees will, in the course of a few 
minutes, if necessary, make their egress and 
regress throMjh it without incommoding one 
another. That this rather intricate part — tlie 
construction of this passage-work — may be 
fully comprehended, I will endeavour to il- 
lustrate it by references to a well-known article 
now standing on the table on which I am 
writing. It is a telescopic candlestick, the 
pedestal of which covers a square space upon 
ray table, each side of which superficial 
square is three inches. Kow suppose this 
candlestick was screwed or glued to the centre 
of the plain, tabular top of the octagon (g.) 
having one of its sides parallel to that side of 
the floor to which the alighting-board is 
attached. Next, suppose that side of the 
candlestick to be cut away so as to form an 
entrance into the interior of the pedestal, two 
inches in front and half an inch in height; 
and let there be a covered-way of this height, 
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from the opened side of the pedestal to Uie 
front-entrsnce of the hive: then, if the front- 
entrance be six inches wide, the Beea on 
coming in will enter this covered-way, which 
from six inches narrowti to three at the part 
where they enter the pedestal, and begin to 
ascend the perpendicular passage which leads 
through It and through the upright shaft of 
the vcandles tick into the — at present — supposed 
apartment above. The top-part of a teleecopic 
candlestick may be turned round at pleasure; 
consequently, if the pedestal be fixed and 
made immoveable, the top, and whatever may 
be upon that top and fastened to it, may be 
moved round notwithstanding: this is what 
we particularly want in the construction of an 
observatory- hive, and must, therefore, be par- 
ticularly attended to. A piece of clean, close- 
grained wood — beech, elder, mahogany, or 
any other lirm wood — made much in the shape 
of our telescopic candlestick, but of not more 
than two inches and a half in height, with a 
bore through it of an inch in diameter, and 
turned, that is, wrought in a lathe, so that an 
inch of the top-part may enter into, and 
neatly fit, the cap fixed round the inch bore at 
the centre of the bottom-frame of the upper 
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pavilion (Fig. 2), and which cap is represented 
by the moveable top of the candlestick, is, as 
well as I can describe it, the pedestal to 
support the observatory-hive, — is, with the 
cap just mentioned, the compound, or double- 
hinge upon which that hive is turned round, — 
and is also the Bee-way into that hive. 

Thewayinto the winter-pavition, or octagon 
(g.) is made by cutting a circular hole through 
the very centre of the plane top, an inch in 
diameter, directly under the upward passage; 
so that the Bees, whether their way be into 
the summer-pavilion above, or into the winter- 
pavilion below, lies through the pedestal, and 
the only difference is, that one passage leads 
upwards and the other downwards. The 
covered-way, which has been bo often men- 
tioned, may easily be made by taking out of 
the under-side of the bottom-board of the 
panelled and roofed box, made to secure the 
observatory-hive, and which is placed upon 
the top of the winter-pavilion, just as much aa 
will allow a sufficient space for that way. 

Having completed the passages, my next 
business is — to describe the novel apartment 
into which the passage through the pedestal 
leads — that is, the real observatory-hive. 
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Figure 2 shows the upper glass-frame of 
this bive with two small circular openings 
through the top of each arm, over which 
epenings are placed small glasses, (at e. e,) in 
tioth Figures, for receptacles for honey, and are 
intended to answer the same purpose as those 
do which are placed upon the inverted«-hive. 
A line drawn from one extremity of any oue of 
these arms or wings, to the extremity of the 
arm or wing directly opposite to it, is twenty- 
three inches; and the distance between the 
dotted lines, which are intended to mark the 
glass^way, or, in joiners' phrase, the rebate to 
receive the edges of the glass, is exactly one 
inch and three-fourths. The lower glass-frame, 
which in Fig. 1 , is placed upon f. the shaft of the 
pedestal already described, is the exact counter- 
part of the upper frame, with the exception 
of its not having any perforations for honey- 
glasses: the only perforation in this frame is 
that at its centre; which must be made to 
correspond with that of the shaft, and be a 
continuation of the Bee-passage into the hive. 
These two frames are connected and made 
one by four upright pieces, or ends, (marked 
a. b. c. d. in Fig. 1,) these upright, eod^^pi^es 
must be rebated, or channelled, to rec^^^ tbQ 
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ends of tlie glass-plates. Eight squares of 
glass, each ten inches and a half by ten inchesy 
fastened with putty into this frame-work, — ■ 
thai is, two squares into each wing, will com- 
plete the glass-hive, which, when placed upon 
the top of the pedestal, and made steady by 
an axis fixed at the central point of the upper 
frame, and turning in a socket under the ball, 
constitutes au ohserv(tlori/-kivt. Confined as 
is the space between the glass-plates in each 
wing, they being but an inch and three-fourths 
apart, there is, nevertheless, room enough for 
the construction of one comb; and space for 
more than one comb would spoil it as an 
observatory-hive: and, though each wing may 
appear to be but small, there are upwards of 
760 cubic inches of clear space in the hive. 
It is so constructed that plenty of light and 
the utmost transparency are aiforded for ob- 
serving and minutely examining the Bees and 
the works of the Bees in all their stages, 
indeed the grand object of this contrivance is — 
^0 expose to public view the labours of the Bees 
in theinsideof their hive; and, as the machine 
4nay be moved round at pleasure, not a Bee 
can enter it, without being observed, nor can 
a. single cell be constructed in secret. I wilt 



dniy add — that the appearance of the Be« 
in thin hive is beautiful, and excites admiration 
and Hurprise, — nay, is capable of enlivening 
the drooping spirits of ihc most despondiog 
apiarian; for who can view the Queen of the 
hive constantly laying her eggs, and, by so 
doing, constantly propagating her species, 
and her thousands of loyal subjects, whose 
indefatigable labour in all its parts is so con- 
spicuous, without experiencing sensations of 
the purest jileasure — nay, more, of gratitude 
to God for his goodness to man? 

It has been suggested to me by some in- 
genious friends — that a couple of magnifying 
glasses set in the doors, and some mechanical 
contrivance to open a part of the roof by 
simply pulling a cord, and to throw a proper 
light upon the four wings of the hive, would 
be a great improvement; because, by these 
means, or by eome such means as these, the 
opening and shutting of the doors would be 
rendered unnecessary, — and, because the Bees 
and their curious works would be more i&- 
ieresting by being viewed through powerfully 
magnifying glasses, — and, because the ex- 
terior appearance of the whole concern would 
be more handsome. Without the slightest 
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hesitation I admit-^hat, to those persons to 
whoih expense is ho object, the mode of 
examining the ob^erratory-hive would be im- 
proved by some such arrangements as those 
jttst mentioned; but the hive itself would not 
be improved in the leasty — it would remain 
just as it was before these costly additions, 
whether ornamental, or useful, or both, were 
made to its covering only — not to the hive. 

The following cut will, in some degree, 
explain ian observatory-hive fitted up in this 
way. 
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This Operation may be performed in varioiw 
ways, and almost at any time during the 
eomraer months, by an experienced apiarian. 
I will content myaelf with describing Aowj it may 
be done moat easily, if not most scientifically, 
by any person possessed of courage enough to 
operate at all among Bees. It is as follows: 

When your Bees swarm from a cottage-hive, 
take it (the swarm) into a common hive in the 
usual way, place it in a cool, shaded situation, 
and let it remain there until the evening ; and 
even then attempt no further operation, unless 
the Bees be all settled and quite still. When 
they are all within their hive, peaceable, and 
retired, as it were, for the night, you may 
suddenly strike them from their hive upon a 
clean, white sheet, spread over a table prepared 
and ready for the purpose, and within the 
space occupied, or rather — enclosed, by four 
bricks placed edgewise. Upon these bricks 
place your glass-hive as expeditiously as pos- 
sible with its entrance just over the Bees. 
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Then envelope your hive in cloth so as to» 
darken its interior, and, lastly, throw the 
comers of the sheet over the whole. This 
done, the Bees will presently ascend into the 
wings of the hive* When they are all safely 
lodged in it, yon may carefully remove the 
sheet and the other coverings, and, having 
securely made up the entrance into the winter- 
pavilion,, then place the stocked hive upon 
its pedestal, and the Bees will be ready to 
commence their labour the next day. 

At the latter end of August you may invert 
the parent hive from which the swarm issued^ 
and place it in the octagon-box (g.) below the 
summer-pavilion. Take out the plug that is 
between the two hives, that is — open the 
passage into the winter-hive, and you will 
have accomplished the union of the two fami- 
lies.; they will join or unite, and thenoeforward 
continue to labour as one family. By this 
movement you give to your Bees a winter 
residence g^ecure from all enemies, which are 
numerous at this season. And so well-stocked 
will the winter-hive be, that an early swarm 
from it, for the observatory-hive, the following 
season, may reasonably be expected. 
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Tke honey may be taken from the e. e. 
glasses placed upon the arms of the summer- 
pavilion so easily, by turning round the loose 
boards under the glasses, that further explana- 
ti(m is unnecessary. The machine itself will 
point out to the perfect stranger the proper 
method of doing it. 



CHAPTER IX. 



FUMIGATION. 

Fumigation is a rather portentous word; 
but, as soon as I shall have explained for what 
purposes, and in what manner, I occasionally 
make use of it, it will be totally divested of 
all deadly signification. In my practice it is 
not a Bee-destroyer, but a Bee-preserver; — 
when resorted to in my practice it is never 
carried, nor intended to be carried, to suffoca- 
tion: but, in the operation of uniting weak 
swarms or poor stocks with more wealthly and 
prosperous ones — which I consider to be a 
meritorious and most humane practice, — ^when 
it is necessary to examine the state and 
condition of even a populous colony, should 
unfavourable symptoms as to its healthiness 
or its prosperity manifest themselves, — ^when 
it is known, or but suspected, that there are 
wax-moths, mice, spiders, or other Bee- 
enemies, lodged in a hive, which the Bees of 
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themselves cannot dislodge nor get rid of; 
and which, if not got rid of by man's assist- 
ance, would soon destroy almost any colony, 
— when Bees and their works (for 1 never 
transfer the former without transferring as , 
ample sufficiency of the latter at the same 
time) are to be taken out of a decayed straw- 
hive, and to be put into a more substantial 
one, or into collateral-boxes, which 1 hold to 
be the best of all hives, — and on innumerable 
other occasions, it is absolutely necessary to 
subdue Bees so far as to render them incapable 
of using that formidable, venomous, little 
weapon, with which Providence has armed 
them, and which generally dreaded little 
weapon they can use so dexterously, before 
we can operate upon them for their own 
good. By means of a very simple apparatus, 
which may be called a fumigaCor, and which 
is a contrivance as novel and as useful in the 
management of Bees, as any of my hives or 
other inventions. Bees may be totallif subdued 
without being injured in the slightest degree, 
and dealt with as if tkeif had neither stings 
nor wings. 

I beg, however, to re-fltate distinctly — that, 
in taking oif a box or a glass c^ honey, tia 
fumigation Khatever is necessari/^ cj eyiw 
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practised by me. It is only in cases such as 
those juet enumerated that I have recourse to 
it; but in ho case for the destruction of Bees. 
Fumigation, theiel'ore, in my practice, is not 
sulTocatioii. 

The following figure is a representation of a 
fumigator, which a brief explanation will ren- 



der intelligible. 
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This useful article consists of a square top* 
board upon which is placed a straw-hive (E.) 
80 as to show an open, circular space under the 
hive and through the square board into the 
bag below. I need hardly observe— that the 
etraw-hive is no part of the fumigator, but is 
here represented as standing upon it in order 
to exemplify its use. The top-board is of 
inch-deal, and is nineteen or twenty inches 
square. A round piece is cut out of its centre 
of not more than thirteen inches in diameter — 
that beiiig something near to, or perhaps rather 
more than, the inside diameter of a common 
hive — so that a hive will stand upon the 
wooden circumference of the part left, without 
there being any ledge inside, that is — any 
part so enclosed by the hive as to catch and 
detain the falling Bees. From the upper-edge 
of this circle is suspended a bag, a yard in 
length, made of glazed calico, the bottom-part 
of which draws round the rim of a shallow, 
funnel-shaped, tin Bee-receiver, which Bee- 
receiver is about ten inches across at the 
top, and its lower part, or neck (D. or F.) is 
three inches and a half in length, and its throat 
(if I may so term it) is nearly three inches in 
width. To fit this neck, which is thickly 
perforated for the purpose of admitting fresh 
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air, when fresh air may be required, is a close 
lid, just like that of a common, tin caaister, 
to hold up the fumigated Bees, and also to 
stop the ventilation when not wanted. C. ia 
the fumigating lamp with a perforated top 
through which the fume ascends, and ia made 
conical, that so a fumigated Bee in its fall 
cannot rest upon it, and be thereby scorched or 
injured, as would inevitably be the case were 
this top flat. The tie (B.) closes the bag and 
keeps every Bee above until the lamp and 
every thing below be adjusted, and it ia then 
to be untied. The fumigator is here repre- 
Bented as standing upon three legs made fast 
to the top-board by small bolts, as at A. ; but 
it is quite as convenient in practice, and mote 
portable, if, instead of these legs, it be made 
like a common scale with a cord from each 
corner, which may be gathered into a small 
iroQ-hook, and thereby suspended from the 
branch of a tree, or from any other convenient 
place, when used; the lower part of the bag 
is represented as being transparent, but that 
is done purposely to show how the tamp is 
placed inside when prepared for operation. 

By persons inexperienced in such matters, 
it may be thought to be an extraordinary feat 
to unite the Bees of one hive with thoee of 
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another — to bind, aa it were, the legs and 
wing3, and pro tempore to render useless the 
stingof every individual Bee, until such union 
be effected. Nothing, however, is more easy; 
nor is any part of apiarian practice attended 
with more pleasing consequences to the op&- 
rator, or with more important and beneficial 
results to the Bees themselves. When in a 
state of temporary intoxication from the fume 
made to ascend through the perforated tin (C.) 
into their hive, these beautiful insects are 
perfectly manageable, — perfectly harmless. 

This intoxicating fume is caused by intro- 
ducing into the fumigating lamp a piece of 
ignited vegetable substance, called puck, 
puckball, or frog-cheese, or, most commonly, 
fuzzhall. It is a species of fungus, or mush- 
room, and is plentiful enough in the autumn in 
rank pastures and in rich eddishes. Shep- 
herds, milk-maids, or country-school boys, are 
well acquainted with them, — know very well 
where to find them, — and for a mere trifle 
will easily pick up as many of them as will 
supply tJie demands of twenty apiarians. 
They are frequently as large as a man's head, 
or larger. In 1826 I had an unripe, white 
puckball, which weighed ten pounds. When 
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ripe they are internally of a brown colour, 
and turning to powder become exceedingly 
light, and are then properly fuzzbalk. When 
you have procured one of these pucks, put it 
into a large piece of stout paper, — ^press it 
down therein to two-thirds, or, if you can, to 
one-half, of its original size, and tie it up 
very closely, — and, lastly, put it into an oven 
sometime after the household bread is drawn, 
that is, when the oven is nearly cool, and let 
it remain there all night, or, until it will hold 
fire> and smother away like touch-wood, i. e. 
bum without kindling into flame. In this 
state it; is^ fit for the lamp, and may be used 
in the manner following: 

Take a piece of this prepared fungus, as 
large as a hen's egg, (it is better to have too 
much of it than too little to begin with) ignite 
one end of it with a candle, and then put it 
into the fumigating lamp, — ^next fix the lamp 
in its socket over the Bee-receiver, and place 
the whole inside the bag, as shown in the 
plate, arid untie B — the fastening round the 
middle. In a very short space of time the 
Bees in the hive placed upon the top-board 
(which is necessarily the first thing to be 
attended to in every operation of this kind) 
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will be totally under your control. The 
operator should be particularly careful to close; 
every vacancy, however small, that there may 
happen to be between the top-board and the 
edge of the hive, by tying a cloth round it — 
the hive — as soon as ever it is placed upon 
the board. This precaution will prevent the 
escape of any of the fume, and will also 
prevent the Bees from annoying the operator 
during the fumigating process. 

In the course of a minute or very httle mor« , 
you will with delight hear the Bees droppit^ 
like hail into their receiver, at the bottom of 
the fumigating apparatus, 

When the major part of them are down, and 
you hear but few fall, you may beat the top 
of the hive gently with your hands, in order 
to get as many down as you can. Then i 
loosening the cloth, lift the hive off and s 
it upon a table, or upon a broad board, prfr- I 
pared for the purpose, and knocking the hive 
against it several times, many more Bees wiH 
fall down, and perhaps the Queen amongst the J 
rest ; for as she is generally found to lodge 1 
near the crown of the hive, she oftens falls one 
of the last. If the Queen is not among the 
Bees on the tabic, then search for her among 
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the main body in the Bee-receiver, first, 
however, putting them upon the table, if yon 
discover her not before lying among the 
appermoat Beea therein. 

During this fiearch for the Queen you must 
be proceeding in a similar manner with the 
Bees in the other hive, with which those 
already fumigated are to be united. As soon 
as the Bees of the hive last fumigated are ail 
composed and quiet, and you have found and 
secured one of the Queens, you may put the 
Bees of both hives together into one, mingling 
them thoroughly together, and sprinkhng 
them at the same time with a little ale and 
sugar, then put them and one otiltf of the two 
Queens among the combs of the hive yon 
intend them to inhabit, and gently shake them 
down iuto it. When you have thus got all 
the Bees of your two hives into one, cover it 
with a cloth and bind the corners of that 
cloth close about it, and let them stand during 
that night and the next day, shut or closed 
up in this manner, so that a Bee may not 
get out. 

In the evening of the following day at the 
dusk hour, loose the corners of the cloth and 
remove it from the mouth of the hive, (taking 
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care of yourself) and the Bees will with a 
great noise ini mediately sally forth ; but being 
too late to take wing, they will presently go ia 
again; and ever after remain satisfied in and 
with their new abode — new at least, to one 
half of them, and new to the other half also 
when transferred into a fresh hive, or into 
boxes. 

But in taking away the cloth discretion and 
caution must be used, because the Bees will 
for some time resent the affront put upon them 
by such, no doubt, to themoSensive treatment. 

The best time of the year for unions and 
removals of this sort — is after the young 
brood are all out, or early in the spring before 
the eggs of the Queen have changed and 
quickened into larva?, — I will say — in the 
month of March; and if the weather is cold, 
it is advisable to perform this operation in a 
room where the temperature is about 60 
degrees. For if Bees are displaced, that is 
— taken from their hive, in a cold atmosphere, 
it is but rarely that they recover from the 
effects of the fume so as to marshal themselves 
into working order in a box or new hive. But 
this they can do, and will do most cHectu ally, 
under ttiis agreeable temperature. As twelve 
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hours are sufficient for Ihe Bees to regain their 
former independency in their new domicile, 
you may place them at the end of that period 
on their summer stool. They will then work, 
as soon as the weather will permit them, as if 
they had never been removed from their 
former hive, nor in any way disturbed. 

As once witnessing, says Mr. Thorley, an 
operation of this kind would convey a more 
perfect idea of the whole performance than 
the ablest pen can possibly give, if any 
gentleman, or other person should be desirous 
of seeing the performance, the author freely 
offers that, or any other service in his power, 
in which he can oblige them or instruct them. 

The same degree of precaution is not 
necessary on the removing of the Bees of a 
cottage hive on my principle; it is only 
requisite in the particular case of joining or 
uniting two or more hives together, that such 
nice management need be observed* And 
certainly the more expeditiously the whole is 
performed, the more pleasing w:ill be the 
result of the operation, and the more certain 
of success. 

I will conclude this subject vvitli an 
anecdote: — In the year 1828, 1 was engaged 
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bythe Honourable Lady Giffbrd, of Boehamp- 
ton, to join the Bees of two hives together; and > 
as the operation was a little novel to the ■ 
spectators on that occasion, who consisted 
prfncipally of the branches of that noble 
family, — when I had drawn the Bees from the 
cottage-hive and they were all lying on a 
white table cloth, and every eye was anxiously 
intent upon discovering the Queen Bee first; 
there was some trouble in finding her majesty, 
even I myself — an old practitioner — had over- 
looked her, and having occasion to leave the 
table and my fumigated Bees surrounded by 
my young Lord and Lady Gifford, and by the 
rest of her Ladyship's family, her infant son, 
in the arms of his nurse, eagerly called out — 
"Mamma, mamma, what is that?" hearing the 
child's animated expression I returned to the 
table, and beheld her majesty — the Queen of 
the Bees, — and her actually pointed out by an 
infant not three years of age. Is there any 
excuse then to be advanced for not knowing 
the Queen Bee? And, as a true description 
of this Bee and of the noble office she fulfils 
in the hive, will be given in the course of this 
work accompanied with a, plate of her and of 
the other Bees, I trust and hope my Bee- 
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fiieada will not allow a child of only three 
years of age to excel them in this knowledge, 
although that child was the eon of a late 
Attorney-General. Never shall I forget the 
look of satisfaction that beamed oa the 
countenance of the affectionate mother; to 
see each of her eight amiable children around 
the table with her Ladyship, minutely search- 
ing every little company of Bees, in order to 
obtain information of the Queen, was a lovely 
sight, and to hear her infant son proclaim, as 
it were, her majesty — the Queen of Bees — ^by 
pointing his little, delicate finger to the object 
of his curiosity, and exclaim — "Mamma, 
mamma, what is that? " waa most gratifying 
even to me. Well might the tittle naturalist 
inquire — "what is that?" when he was in the 
presence of royalty, and pointing to one of 
the happiest monarchs in the world, M'hile I 
myself — an old |)ractitioner, had not previously 
observed her. Be it so, I acknowledge my 
oversight in that instance, and feel it incum- 
beaten me to give the merit of the discovery 
to him to whom on that occasion it w&& eo 
justly due. 

Ye paatore of rehgiwi, ye fathers and 
mothers, ye guardians of the young, but 
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teach the infant mind to know its sovereign's 
virtueSy and its christian duties^ and such 
infant will grow up into an affectionate and 
loyal subject, and continue such through 
life, — and like the happy, busy Bee, will be an 
ornament to the society to which he belongs, 
and the pride of our beloved monarch — ^King 
William — Whom may God save! 
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CHAPTER X. 



SAFETT-BLOCK. 



It has already been observed (at page 30) that 
front-blocks belonging to the floor-box upon 
which coUateral-4>oxes are seated, may be so 
constructed that any number of Bees can 
effect their escape through them on leaving a 
box stored with honey, without there being a 
possibility for a single Bee to re-enter to rob 
the rich magazine. As a particular description 
of such a block was inadvertently omitted to 
be given in its proper place, I will here devote 
a short chapter to it. 

Whilst explaining to some scientific gentle- 
men at the National Repository the method to 
be pursued in the management of Bees in a 
set of collateral-boxes, — and, in particular, 
the manner of taking off a box of honey, it 
was objected — ^that, on removing the block- 
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front and withdrawing the tin that opens a 
communication into the box above, though a 
passage would thereby be opened for the 
imprisoned Bees to get away, it would at the 
same time afford an opening and an oppor- 
tnnity — nay, be a sort of invitation for the 
Beea of othCT hives, — for strange Bees and 
robbers to get in, annoy, and destroy the native 
Bees, thensubdued by having been imprisoned, 
and to plunder and carry away their treaaures- 
Thia objection, to persons unskilled in Bee- 
matters, may, I grant, appear to be plausible- 
nay, reasonable: hut every practical apiariari, 
who has taken off two or three end-boxes of 
honey, knows very well that there is not the 
least danger to be apprehended from robbers 
or marauders during the short time that the 
liberated, native Bees are hurrying away as 
fast as they can get. I have never witnessed 
any thing like an attempt to besiege and rob a 
box BO situated. Were, however, the commu- 
nication to be left open for any considerable ' 
time after the Bees have departed, I have no 
doubt that, if not discovered by Bees belong- 
ing to other hives, it (the vacated box) would 
be re-entered by its own Bees, and by them be 
soon entirely emptied of its honey. Nothing, 
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however, but down-right careleasDeKs on the 
part of the o)>erator will ever subject a box of 
honey to a visiutian of this description. But, 
Dotwithtitaiiding the conviction in my niind 
that the above-Btated objection is in fact 
groundleua, I set luy wits to work to answer it 
in a way more satisfactory to the highly 
respectable periionB who raised it, and, if by 
any means I could, to obviate it entirely. It 
did not cost me much mental labour to invent 
— a safety-block, — nor does it require much 
manual labour to make one. 

A safety-block must be made to fit the place 
of the common block, and may be cut out of 
a piece of half-inch deal board, having one 
side planed off so aa to leave the bottom-edge 
less than one-fourth of en inch in thickness; 
then with a three-eights-iuch centre-bit cut 
as oear the lower, that is — the thin edge, as 
you can, a row of holes. Ten boles in a 
length of six inches will allow a convenient 
space between each hole. Next, over each of 
these small holes, suspend a piece of talc, cut 
of a proper size for the purpose, by a thread 
of Bilk, and make that thi ead fast round a tiny 
brass nail above. The talc, which is a mineral 
substance as transparent as glass, and much 
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lighter, and on that account much better than 
glass, thus suspended over each hole, is easily 
lifted and passed by Bees from within, but ia 
heavy enough to fall again as soon as a Bee 
has made its exit, and forms an effectual bar 
or block against the entrance of Bees from the 
outside. A block of this description may 
be had for a trifling expense, and is recom- 
mended to all such inexperienced and timid — 
timid because inexperienced — apiarians as are 
apprehensive of being annoyed by intruders 
when they are taking off a box of honey. 
Though this safety-block rather impedes the 
escape of the Bees, it has nevertheless a pretty 
appearance when it is neatly made, — and it 
is amusing enough to see the beautiful, little 
creatures pusliing open iiret one little trap- 
door and then another, popping out their 
heads, and then winging their flight to the 
entrance of the pavilion. After all, though it 
certainly ia a complete safoty-block, and was 
invented to obviate a groundless objection, it 
is more an article of curiosity than of real 
usefulness. 



CHAPTER XL 



OBJECTIONS AGAINST PILING BOXES. 



Having gone through the explanation of my 
different hives, and of all my Bee-machinery, 
I will, previously to entering upon other 
matters, state my objections to the piling of 
Bee-boxes one upon another, which is some- 
times, and not improperly, called — storifying. 
It is a mode of managing Bees that has been 
recommended by some modern authors, — 
principally, if I mistake not, by Dr. Bevan; 
and it is practised by some Bee-masters, who, 
I am told, consider it to be the most humane 
mode, and the only humane mode of managing 
honey Bees. I have no wish to offend any 
man, and particularly that man who has 
exerted himself so much to better the con- 
dition of the honey Bee. If he has been 
mistaken in the means to be employed to gain 
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-SO desirable an end, and in my humble opinion 
he certainly has been mistaken, every praise 
is due to him for his good intentions. 

My first objection to the pihng system is — 
because it occasions a great deal of extra 
trouble, labour, and inconvenience to the Bees, 
aad consequently prevents their collecting so 
great a quantity of honey and wax as they 
will do where they are not subjected to these 
drawbacks. And where, I would fain know, is 
the humanity in increasing and obstructing the 
labours of these indefatigable, little insects? 
Is it not inhumanity to force them contrary to 
nature to deposit their treasures in a garret, 
two or three stories high, when a far more 
convenient store-room may be provided for 
them on the first floor? Let not, then, the 
piUng advocate of the present day any longer 
recommend this faulty practice, nor erroneously 
contend that the elevating of boxes one upon 
RDother, is the best and only way of ensuring 
an abundance of honey and wax. But fairly 
to get at the merits — not to say — demerits of 
this practice, I will examine it a little in detail. 
First, then, the piling practitioner puts a swarm 
of Bees into a box, which I will call box A. 
This box, if prosperous, of courscsoon becomes 
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a pavilion of nature^ — that is, it so<Mi contains 
quantities of brood-comb, young brood, larv», 
and embryo Bees in varioas stages of existence* 
It is allowed to stand alone until it be filled, 
or nearly filled, with the Bees' works* It 
requires no great skill to know that the 
contents of box A* at this period are as just 
described. When nearly full it is placed upon 
another box (B.) to prevent what is called the 
maiden-swarm. This box, hke box A< is 
quickly filled with combs: the Queen too 
follows her labourers and progressively lays 
her eggs even to the lower floor. Of course 
box B. like bo^ A. soon contains quantities of 
brood. The second box (B.) gets full just as 
the first did, and as a cottage-hive does — not 
with pure honey, but with brood, pollen or 
£eirina, and other substances, as well as vrith 
honey ; in short, there is no provision for, nor 
means of, dividing the works of the working 
Bees from the works of the Queen Bee; 
consequently they become, as of necessity 
they must become^-*one promiscuous mass« 
The brood continues to increase and occupies 
that part of the box which should be of pure 
honey and wax. This goes on until more room 
is wanted; and then it is that the two full 



boxes (A. and B.) are exalted and placed upon 
the third and last box (C.) This, however, 
does not mend the matter; but, as will be seen 
preaeatly, it does occasion a great deal of 
additional labour and inconvenience to the 
Bees. In the meantime they carry on their 
works of nature and of art — they construct 
new combs and store sorae of the cells with 
honey, and the Queen lays her eggs in others, 
jUBt as in the other boxes. The fact is — the 
three boxes soon become as one: they soon 
become and continue to be of one temperature, 
— the same compound of the old-hive, — the 
brood-ceils are intermixed with those contain- 
ing honey, — wreaths of pollen aie in every 
pile, — and animated nature is everywhere 
peeping from the waxen cells, in which 
nothing but pure honey should have been 
deposited. But this is not all, nor the worst 
part; though bad enough, if purity of honey 
be any consideration. 

It is a fact known by me and by every one 
at all experienced in the management of an 
apiary, that no sooner are the combs in box C. 
got into a state of forwardness — it would be 
saying rather too much to say — completed, 
than numbers of working Beea are, as it 
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were, struck off their work there, and set 
about removing all superfluities and nuisances 
from the combs lately filled with young brood 
in the uppermost box A. Every cell in 
those combs that has been the nest and 
nursery of a young Bee they cleanse thoroughly 
and repair, where repairs are needed, pre- 
paratory to its being made a receptacle for 
honey, or for the other treasures brought from 
the field. At this time, that is-^as soon as 
the combs are free from the first brood, the 
uppermost box is nearly empty, instead of 
being full : it contains empty combs and Bees, 
but little or no honey. Here then the Bees 
are subjected to that extra labour and in- 
convenience which form my first objection to 
the piling-plan. From the entrance into box 
C. through box B. and up into box A* the 
way, to a loaded Bee, is neither short nor 
pleasant; it is a labyrinth beset with difficulties 
and obstructions, in surmounting which much 
of that time is occupied which would other- 
wise be more profitably, and we may suppose 
— ^far more agreeably employed, in passing 
from flower to flower, and in culling their 
various sweets. Any person, it may be pre- 
sumed, would rather set down a heavy load on 
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the ground-floor than have to tug it up two 
or three long flights of stairs, and through 
intricate, winding passages, and be jostled and 
impeded and pushed about, and perhaps 
backward every now and tlien, by countless 
crowds of busy men, unceasingly hurrying up 
and down and passing and re-passing the 
burdened man in every direction. And is it 
not comparatively the same with Bees going 
through boxes C. and B. up into box A. ? I 
maintain that it is so, — and that Bees in piled 
boxes lose much time in performing the 
unnecessary, climbing labour imposed upon 
them by their unskilful masters. 

The natural consequence of this — I repeat 
-^unnecessary waste of their time, must not 
I be placed to the account, or laid to the 
instinct of the Bees; for of all creatures in 
I the world. Bees perhaps work with the most 
I extraordinary celerity. The beautiful piles of 
I toney, and, when unobstructed, the regular 
i movements of these wonderful insects, are 
admirably scientific and correct. The con- 
sequence, namely, a deficiency in the quantity 
of honey and wax, is chargeable solely to the 
account of the unskilful manager. 

At length the time arrives when the threu 
piled boxes are, or are supposed to be, well 
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Btored, — and when a part of the Bees' treasnre 
is to be taken as a remuneration for the earr 
and trouble of the proprietor. Let him then 
put on his grotesque Bee-dress, and booted up 
to the middle and gloved to the very elbows, let 
him proceed to take the uppermost box. He 
divides it from that on which it stands, that 
is — from box B. by a slide or a divider of 
some sort prepared for such an operation, or in 
any way he pleases, for that I leave to him. 
Well, he succeeds in getting oiF his prize; 
not, however, without the destruction of a 
considerable number of Bees: for to presume 
that he is acquainted with my easy mode of 
taking away a box, would be to presnme too 
much; 1 therefore allow him a Bee-dress at 
once, and have accoutred him in the best way 
I can for his arduous undertaking. The box, 
then, ia off. He turns it up and examines it, 
and, to his G;reat disappointment, he finds 
that the combs are discoloured, that each pile 
of the expected treasure contains parts of the 
young larvis, and that there is much pollen 
commingled with the othei substances in the 
box; in short, he finds that the whole is dirty 
and filthy in appearance; and that he has 
destroyed a part of the most valuable brood 
for another year. And, if instead of box A. 
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he lake box B. he will fare little, if any, 
better; iiay, he will in all probability destroy 
a greater quantity of brood: and in box C, 
he cannot expect to find more than half-filled 
cells, or empty combs. Such are the fruits 
and profits of the piling-system of Bee-man- 
agement. There are Bee-masters resident 
within twenty miles of the good town of 
Spalding, and in many other places that 
might be mentioned, who know that the | 
foregoing account is true, lamentably true: 
but, until such practitioners are sensible of j 
the faultiness of their system of Bee-manager 
ment, it would be folly in me to appeal mure 
directly to any of them for a confirmation of 
what / know to be the truth. How, I would 
ask, can the Bees' sweet treasures be divided 
from their other work, if there be no means 
of varying and regulating the temperature in 
their hive ? Without the aid of ventilation it 
is, in my opinion, impossible; but with it, it 
is perfectly easy, perfectly safe, and not at all 
distressing nor even unpleasant to the Bees. 

Before I take my leave of the piling or 
btorifying practitioner, whom I consider, as 
l^erhaps he may consider me, to be very, very 
imperfect in the management of Bees, I fe«i 
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it to be my duty to ray readers, and of cfluiW 
to the piling Bee-master, if he should vonch- 
Eafe to me a reading;, to record a few other 
facts that bear strongly against the piling 
practice — factsderived from long; and attentive 
observation of the nature and habits of honey 
Beea. Ten years' steady practice and constant 
attention to the movements of these ingenious 
insectsarethe foundations I have to build upon. 
Besides I have proofs, well-authenticated, in- 
diaputable proofs, of the abundant produce of 
honey having been taken from coliateral-boxes, 
and that of very superior quality too ; which 
honey I take from the Bees as being a super- 
abundant store, and not as a part the taking 
away of which has any tendency to weaken, 
or in any way to injure the prosperity of the 
the colony from which it is taken. But what 
do we behold when a box is taken from a 
storied pile? — what that in the least deserves 
to be termed humanity? Do not a thousand 
murders stare us in the face? Why should 
the operator be veiled and muffled up and 
made sting-proof, if no conflict was expected — 
if no deeds of violence were anticipated? 
But violence is anticipated, and practised too, 
to such an extent that it is no uncommon 
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occurrence fortlie Bees that escape destruction 
to desert the other boxes altogether. This 
ends ono part of the business. 

And these objections against the practice 
of storifying boxes will, I trust, induce the 
reflecting, ingenuous reader to turn his atten- 
tion to the importance of ventilation in 
collateral-boxes. Bydividing the iuteriortem- 
perature of the hive, suitable and generative 
heat is confined to the pavilion, that is — to the 
mother-hive, which heat causes the Queen to 
propagate her young in the paviHon — this 
being the middle box, and near the entrance, 
a great advantage is thereby afforded to all the 
Bees passing in and out, which fully demon- 
strates the necessity of their labours being 
assisted in the breeding-season, and not ob- 
structed. 

It is the heat ^hich causes the working 
Bees to deposit their pollen in the immediate 
vicinity of the seat of nature. This pollen^ 
which is called by some writers Bee-bread, is 
gathered and deposited for the special purpose 
of supporting the young larvK, while helpless 
insects, or babies, as it were, in the hive. 
Combined with heat, it is this material which 
di^icolouru the much admired works of the 
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Bees; it is this which also maJtes the wax 
and honey yellow ; beside^^ where this pollen is 
deposited by lh« Beea, there, or in Uiat put 
of the hive, will the Queen lay her eggs, — 
and there of course propa^te her specie. 
And as animal nature advances to perfection, 
so Kses the interior temperature of the hive, 
natil an almost anA'ocating heat obliges the 
Bees to leave their home. This lieat extends 
itself to the most remote partBof their domicile; 
and were it not for the influence of ventiktMm, 
a discolouration of tlteir beautiful works would 
also be extended throiiti:h the hive, and the 
Queen would lay her eggs promiscuously as 
she does in the cottage hive. But this mis- 
chief is corrected by ventilation: can then any 
reasonable man deny its powerful and naefiU 
effects in the management of Bees? 

TheQueen Beeisbut seldom saenl^ the most 
acute observer; she loves to propagate ber 
young in secresy, at the regular temperature of 
the hive at her own birth. If she can possibly 
avoid it, she will not lay her eggs where human 
influence can overlook and examine her move- 
ments; consequently the ventilation in the 
side-boxes prevents her extending her works 
of nature beyond the limits of her native heat. 
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A> 6aon as afce fsels a coolms? chtinge of 
tetaperature, she immediately withdrawi te 
her native clime, and leavea her working 
subjects to store the bea«tifully whita coraba 
with the parc*it chryatal sweat. But, wert 
the Queen permitted, as she ia in the piling 
Hystem, tA well as in the eottage-hire, to follow 
her BubjectB through the common-wealth, with 
oneand the same temperatnre throughout, she 
would mostoertainlv propagate hsr young just 
as she does in tho piled-boxea. In that caM 
there would be no utvaata^e derivable from 
the pnrity of the honey; a^in, on my plaa, 
the iniddle-boK ie bo situated, that the Quem 
in it is placed conveniently to sttperintend het 
labourers; her eye can behold them in the 
throngest of their labour, being so near the 
well fortified entrance of her ]iaviliou. Id 
fluch a favourable situation, she can view the 
movements of her subjects, and not a moment 
need be lost, because all their streets and 
passages are short. The full extent of eleva- 
tion in my boxes is not more than sisteea 
inches: so that in one day, when the honey- 
dew is plentiful, ten thousand Bees will gather 
more treasure than ten times that number on 
the piling system. 

Jt2 
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These partly repetitions of what has been 
stated before^ I am aware^ are conveniences 
which collateral-boxes possess, and which do 
not belong to piledrboxes. In piled-boxes Bees 
are subjected to unnecessary labour, which is 
80 far a waste of time. From piled-boxes not 
nearly the quantity of honey and wax is 
procured, that maybe procured from collateral- 
boxes, — nor is that deficient quantity of a 
quality at all comparaUe with the other. In 
managing piled-boses many Beesare destroyed. 
. These are my objections to that system nirf' 
.Bee-management; and I put it to every person 
;Who. has practised storifying, to say whether 
they are not well-founded. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HONEY BEES. 

That branch of natural history which treats 
of INSECTS is called entomology. And Lin- 
113BUS, the celebrated naturalist and botanist^ 
and the father of the classification of animat 
and vegetable nature, has divided insects into \ 
seven orders, the fifth of which is termed i 
hymenoptera, and includes all those insects j 
that have four meuibranous, gauze-like wingB, , 
and that are furnished with a sting, or with a J 
process resembling one. To this class the 
honey-Bee belongs. It has, however, been 
so repeatedly described by naturalists and by 
apiarian authors, that it would be difficult to 
say any thing respecting it as an insect merely 
that has not been said before. It is, moreover, 
so universally known, that it may seem to be 
a superfluous undertaking to attempt to describe 
it at all. As, however, my little work might 
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be deemed to be imperfect without some 
account of it, I will present to my readers the 
substance of what appears to me to be a 
condensed, well-written arlicle on the Bee. 
It is from Watkins' Cyclopxdia. 

There are, he saye, and I believe it, fifty- 
five species of Bees. The general chamcter- 
iatics of the Bee are these; — its mouth has 
two jaws, and a proboscis enfolded in a double 
sheath; its wings are four, the lower or under 
pair of which is smaller than the upper pair; 
in the anus of the female and working Bees 
is a concealed sting. Of the fifty-five species, 
the HONEY BEE— classically, or at any rate 
entomoiogically — apis inellifica, is the most 
interesting and important, and that with which 
I am directly concerned. Of this Bee there 
are three kinds — the Queen, the drone, and 
the working Bee; it is no more than justice 
to the draughtsman and to the engraver to 
say— the foUowingare beautiful representatitma 
— excellent likenesses. 
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Fig. 1. reiire^enti a ilrone. ... .»i 

2, — ' — r— a workjna: Bee. 

3. — a Queen Bee. , 

The iJroHM are larger than the others; thar i 
heads are round, eyes full, and their tongues ' 
short ; they are also much darker, and difier in 
the form of the belly; tiiey have no ^tingj 
and thi;y make a greater noise in flyifig than 
the common Beea. Generally speaking, they 
are found iu hirea from the beginning of May 
to the middle or latter end of J uly : sometimee 
they may be iieen earlier, eapeciully in good 
stocks; and sometimes their destruction doei 
not take place till the middle of August, or 
even later. They neither collect houey nor 
wax. It has been supposed that their office 
is to impregnate the eggs of the Queen after 
they are deposited in thecell^; but according 
to Mr. Bonner, this suppositiou is a mistake. 
In this I agree with him, and beg to remark — 
that iu DO case u a Buppoeition a proof. 
Bonner saya that the Queen lays eggtt which 
produce young Bees witliout any communica- 
tion with thedrones. He3U|)portsthi«position 
by the statement of several very exact experi- 
meuts. In tliis opiniim he is supported by 
the rest>eclablc evidence of Schiracfa. On the 




luystei'ioussubjectof theQueeit'simpregnatiuu 
I am inclined to coincide in opinion witb 
Huber, whose multiplied observations, and 
various and curious esperiments, do render it 
liigbly probable that the Queen is iinpr^;nated 
by the drone, not whilst in the hive, but wHilat 
dying in the air: but of this debatable 
subject, more by and by. 

The QUEEN BEE is easily diatinguished 
from other Bees by the form, size, and colour 
of her body. Sho is larger, longer at least, 
and her wings are shorter, in proportion to 
her size, than thoKe of other Bees. The wings 
of drones and of common working Bees coTer 
their bodies, but those of the Queen scarcely 
reach beyond the middle. Her hinder part 
tapers more than the corresj^ndiDg part of 
other Bees, and is admirably adapted for the- 
purpose of being introduced into the cells to 
deposit her eggs, which she does without 
being incommoded by her wings, as she no 
doubt would be, were they long in proportion 
to the length of her body. Consideiing then 
the office she has to perform, the shoitness of 
her wings, and the length and tapering of her 
body, are alike conveniences to her ; her belly 
and legs are yellower, and her upper parts 
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darker tiiafi those of other Bees. Though 
furnished with a sting, she very rarely usee it, 
Hnd will bear bein^ handled without beiii|^ 
provoked. A young Queen is smaller than ieC 
full grown one. When thi-euorfourdayBold,-' 
she is {]iiick in her motions, but when ira^ 
|ffegnated, she becomes heavy. The common' 
or working Bees have the faculty or instinctive' 
power of raising a Queen Bee, when they ara 
iu want of one, from an egg in a common cell;' 
To do this, they choose a common cell iri 
which is an egg, and inject a thick white 
liquid matter from their proboscis, they then 
build on the edges of that particular cell antt 
enlarge it; on the fifth day the royal maggot' 
appears in the form of a semicircle, in which' 
form it swims in the midst of the matter ii 
the cell; and on the seventh day it is sealed 
lip J during which period the embryo Queeil 
undergoes various metamorphoses. On tlitf" 
fourteenth or fifteenth day afterwards it come»' 
forth a perfect Queen Bee. Schirach haS' 
discovered a method of multiplying Queeii 
Bees to almost any extent, and consequently-' 
of making artificial stocks. This can only b^ I 
successfully accomplished when there are in t 1 
hive eggs, nymphs, and little maggots, two <^' 
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three days out of the cell, that is, when there 
is in a hive young brood in these three differeot 
stages of existence. When a Queen dies and 
the Bees are left without the means of rai^g 
another, that is — when there are no eggs nor 
young brood of a proper age in the hive, the 
Bees cease working, consume the hooey, fiy 
about at random, and if not supplied with 
another Queen, soon dwindle away; but if 
supphed with a new Queen, they revive, and 
excacise their labour with new and increased 
activity. The Queen is, as it were, the very 
soul of the hive. It has been computed that 
the ovary of the Queen contains above 6000 
eggs at once, and that in the space of two 
months she may produce 10 or 12,000 Bees. 
1 am inclined to think that this computation 
is too limited : from what I have witnessed in 
my observatory-hive this summer, I am led to 
conclude that a fertile Queen is capable of 
laying far more than the before-mentioned 
number of eggs in the space of two months. 
The working Bees are considerably smaller 
then either the drones or the Queen. They, 
like the others, have four wings, which enable 
them to fly with heavy loads. They have six 
legs, ol which the two foremost are theshortest, 
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and with these they discharge themselves of 
their loads. The two last or hindmost arc 
(he largest, and on the outside of the middi* 
joint of these is a cavity in which the Beat 
collect the materials for wax, which materiaU 
they cany home to their hives ; this hollow i« 
iwculiar to the wortiing Bee. Each foot ter- 
minates in two hooks. The honey-bladder ia 
of the size of a small pea, and very transparenL 
The sting is homy and hollow, thiotigh which 
the poison is ejected. The wound indicted 
by it is mortal to inauy insects ; and instances 
are not wanting of horses and cows having 
been stung to death by Bees. When the 
Bting is left in the wound, and being barbed 
it commonly is left there, the Bee that loses 
it dies in consequence. 

With regard to the age of Bees, the drones 
have a short life, being destroyed annually by 
the working Bees; these — the workers — are 
supposed by some to live but one year, but 
others are of opinion that they live several 
years: those of them that escape a premature 
death will live, if I mistake not, three or Ibnr 
years, oTeven longer. 1 once clippud one cf 
the wings of a Queen, so that t could iiientify 
hcr^ in case 1 should ever meet with her agoing 
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[ then Teturoed her to her hive, and h&d the 
good foTtuue to see her several times afterwards 
during tluee successive years. Of course she 
lived more tlian three years. What became 
of her at last I do not know; nor whether she 
may not still survive I do not know, I^ 
however, working Bees be as long-lived aa 
Queen Bees, and I think it wiU be ditficult 
to assign a good reason why they ahould 
not, they may live to be tliree or four yeara 
of age, and perhaps more than that. The 
ample provision they make for life fieems 
to me to be a natural indication that they 
expect at least to live to have occasion for it. 
Sometimes iierce,destructive battles take place 
between the Bees of diU'erent hives iu an 
apiary, and when tlie Queen of one hive is 
killed, the war ceases, and the surviving Bees 
of the two hives unite and become one 
peaceable stock. 

Some apiarians have obtained an extra- 
ordinary command over Bees, particularly 
Mr. Wildman, who could command a whole 
bwarm to settlejust where he pleased — on his 
chin, on his head, on his hand, or on any 
particular branch of a tree; but these facts, so 
surprising to the beholders, he effected, as 



aity other dexterous person may, by getting 
possession of the Queen Bee, and placing her 
where he intended the Bees should settle; for 
it is a well-ascertainfid fact, that such is the 
attachment of Bees to their Queen, that they 
will congregate around her, and, as far aa 
they can, protect her in whatever situation 
they find her. Were the attachment and 
allegiance of all subjects to their legitimate 
sovereigns thus true and powerful, it would, 
as Sterne says, be something! 

In working, the Bees are said by some, whose 
sayings are perhaps more fanciful than correct, 
in the following instance at least; — it has, 
however, been said — that in working, the Bees 
form themselves into four companies, one of 
which roves the fields in search of materials 
for the hive, another is employed in laying 
out the bottom and partitions of the cells, the 
third in smoothing the inside from the corners 
and angles, and the fourth in bringing food 
for the rest. According to this account some 
are labourers, others are builders, others finish- 
ers, and others purveyors. As there is no 
difference in the formation of the workers, I 
see no reason for assigning them any par- 
ticular task or sort of work, nor do I think 
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the silotmcnt of Inhonr just mentioned reitf 
upon any olher rotiiidation llmo tlial of vaguv 
codjcctnre. Thmr dili^nco, liowever, and 
activity, are bo great, that in a favourable day 
they will make cella which he on each other 
Bufficient to contain some thousttndB of £«e«. 
To keep their habitations^-their hives, oJoae 
and tight, they make une of a resinoua gUBt^ 
which the ancients called, aud which ie ttili 
called — propolis. This 8ubitaQC« is at fint 
soft and pliable, bat becomes firmer every dayj 
when it haa acquired its proper consiettwtcy, it 
IB harder than wax and is an enceileat cement. 
Th«y guard againi^t the entraace of ants and 
other inimical insects into their liive, by gluing 
or filling up with this propolis tlte smaUeat 
inlets; and with it they faaben the edge vS 
their hive to its floor in a very Gecare manoei^ 
Some Beea stand ae Bcntincls, and iDOUni 
guard, as it were, to prevent the intmsiao. of 
ntrangors and enemies. But if a antiil, or 
other reptile, or any large insect, forces itswny 
into the hive, they tint; kUl it, and then coat 
it over with propolis, to prevent being aunoyed 
by the noisome smell, or by tlio maggot« 
■which night proceed from ita putrefuction, if 
left to pulrei'y. Bcoaciin iioreeiwllicai^roacb 
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of bad weather, for when black clouds a*e id' 
the sky indicating rain, they immediately 
hnrry home with the greatest speed; and when 
to the eye of man there is no visible token 06 
a sudden shower, or other immediate change 
from fine weather to foul, Bees are aware of 
it, and by their sudden, hurried return to their 
hives, are the first to prognosticate a chan^ 
as near; nor, often as I have observed themj 
have I ever found thera wrong in this respect. 
The manner in which Bern rest when they 
settle after having swarmed, and fretjuently 
in the hive also, is by collecting themselTec 
into a cluster, and hanging to each other by the 
liooksof their feet. Whentheweatherhasbecii 
warm, I have frequently seen thom presently 
after being admitted into an end-boK, hang in 
catkins or ropes: this they no doubt do ttf 
cool themselves the more. To view the BeM 
fluspended from oneanother in these single ropeq 
is a natural curiosity well worth attention. 
The flight of Bees when swarming is singularlyi 
rapid and most extraordinary: during rouKi 
minutes after having risen into the air, thqr. , 
dart across each other in every conceivabte 
direction, wheel round and shoot through the 
merry crowd again, again wheel round and 



iigatn dfltsh through; and notwithatandfafg^ 
t|i% very limited space within whick tiioy^ 
^Dfiae their gambols on these occasionBy-4iieg^ 
liert^r seem to come in c<Hitaet or to clarii.indt 
each other; though animated and^icited t9 m 
degree of apparently frantic ovation, I nefm 
k(Et?e observed one Bee fall foul of anothePy 
and thifr it is that strikes me as beinj^ woiute9*i 
ful. The balls attached to ^e legs of Beea 
returning to the hives, consist of a powder 
gathered from the stamina of flowers, not ydfc 
brought to the state of wax. < The • Bee^ mh&at 
it enters the cup of the flower, rolls itself till 
its whole body is covered with the yellow 
farina that is therein. It then brushes off 
this powdery farina with its hind legs, and 
kneads it into two balls or small pellets, 
loaded with which it returns to the hive. Bees 
powdered all over with farina may frequently 
be seen entering their hive: the Bees thus 
.covered carry their loads upon their whole 
bodies, without the labour of packing them 
upon their thighs. Probably when farina is 
collected in the immediate vicinity of their 
hiveS) Bees may have the wisdom (I know not 
what else it can be properly called) to save 
themselves the labour of brushing and making 
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it into pellets. Some authors hold that that 
substance is eaten by degrees, and beingj 
digested in the body of the Bee, that ib 1 
becomes wax, — or that by some peculiar pro* ' 
cess it certainly is converted into wax, — and 
that when there is a superfluous quantity at 
this undigested, or unmanufactured matter, ife ' 
is laid up in store, and is called Bee-bread, 
For my part I am of opinion that farina itt 
stored up purely aa Bee-bread and food Sat 
the young brood, and that it enters not int^ 
the composition of wax. The material of 
which wax is formed I take to be quite distinct 
from farina — a material of a different nature. 

The following account of a working Bee 
appeared in the Farmers' Journal some time 
ago, I subjoin it, because, in some respects, it 
is more particular than that just given; but 
in one thing it is deiicient — it makes no 
mention of the eyes — the two luminaries or 
lights of the body. The eyes of Bees are of 
an oblong figure, black like jet, transparent 
and immoveable. 

BEE, Bays the Farmers' Journal, a small 
and well known insect, famous for its industry. 
This ugeful and laborious insect is divided by 
two ligaments into three parts or portions,— 
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4tie beaij, tHe boeast, and tbe bellj . The bead 
ffl anafti Mitlt two jaw^ aod a tnnk, Uie 
^^vmer of ffbicb pUy Itke two jav$, openii^ 
4Bd «huUiiif to theri^ht and left; the traok 
id long and laperino;, and at th« aaiue liuK 
tgKbemeljr pliant and flexible, beia^ destined 
by sature for the insect to probe to the botlom 
jif tte flonere, through alltheimpediiDentsof 
-4h«ir chives and foliatne, and drain them gf 
-their treasured sweets : but were this trunk to 
'be always extended, it would prove tncomuo- 
dioiis, and be liable to be injured by a thousand 
.Bcotdentfi; it is therefore of soch a structure, 
iiiai aft^ the performance of its nece^wty 
iunctioDB, it may be contracted, or rather 
iblded up; ai^ besides this, it is fortified 
Against all iojuries by four strong scaler, tno 
of which closely oheaih it, and the two others, 
whose cavities and dimensions are larger, 
enODRipass the whole. From the middle part 
or breast of the Beo grow the legs, which are 
six in miuiher; and at the extremity of the 
paws are two little hooks, discernible by the 
aiicrosc()pe, which appear lii^e sickles, with 
thoic points opposite to eaoh other. 

The wings are four, two greater aiid two 
smaller, .which Jiot only t>eive \o transport 
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thfetti thVough tile air, but, by the ntnse they 
make, to give notice of their departure and 
arrival, and to animate them mutually to 
their luboLHs. The hairs with which the | 
whole body is covered are of singular use in 
retaining the small dust that falU from the , 
chives of the flowers. The belly of the Bee 
consists of six rings, which slide over one 
another, and may therefore be lengthened or 
contracted at pleasure; and the inside of this 
part of the body contains the intestines, — the 
bag of honey, — the bag of poison, — and the 
sting;. The office of the intestines is the same 
as in other animals. The bag of honey it) 
transparent as crystal, containing the Bweet 
juices extracted from the flowers, which the j 
Bee discharges into the cells of the magazine J 
for the support of the community in winter. 

The bag of poison hangs at the root of the 
sting, through the cavity of which, as through 
a pipe, the Bee ejects some drops of thw 
venomous hquor into the wound made by the 
sting, and so renders the pain more exc< 
The mechanism of the ating is admirable, i 
being composed of two darts, inclosed within 
a sheath that tapers into a fine point, near 
which is an opening to let out the poison; 
l2 
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the two darts are ejected through' AhetftCt 
apertiire,whiclibeuig armed with several sharp 
beards, like those of fish-hooks, are not easily 
drawn back again by the Bee; and indeed 
she never disengages ihem if the wounded 
partybappen»tofttart and put herinconfaBion; 
but if, when stun^, one can bave patience to 
continue calm and unnioTed, the stinging Bee 
clincbee those lateral points, round the shaft 
of the dart, by which means she recovers her 
weapon, and gives less pain to the person 
stung. 



FOR TUB STING OF A BEK. 

The poisonous liquor which the stingit^ 
Bee infuses into the wound, causes a fo- 
mentation, attended with a swelling, which 
continues sometimes several days; bnt thut 
may be prevented by immediately pulling oat 
the sting, and enlarging the puncture, to let 
the venoraoua matter have room to escape. 

Many nostrums have been recommended as 
cures — itffal/ible cures, of course — forthestii^ 
of a Bee, three or four of wlikh I will just 
motion; premising, however, that I myself 
never make use of any of them; for, if by 
chance a Bee happen to stin^ me, which 
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ia very rarely indeed the case, though I never 
60 much as cover my face, nor even put on a 
pairofgloves, when operatingamong thousands 
aud tens of thousands of Bees, 1 extract tile 
sting ins tauter, and never afterwards experience 
the least pain, nor suffer the slightest incon- 
venience. But if the sting be suffered to 
remain in the flesh, during a few seconds only, 
it is not very easy to stop the inflammation and 
to allay the pain. An onion cut horizontally 
into thin slices, and pressed closely to the 
wounded part, aud renewed at short intervals, 
has been accounted a good application. If the 
part stung be tirst well-rubbed with one of 
those slices, that would perhaps have a sooth- 
ing effect. The juice of the plantain is also 
said to be a specific; olive oil is another; so 
is common salt ; so is laudanum ; and so is chalk, 
or whitening. Pressure with the hollowed end 
of a small key, or with a pencil-case is practised 
by some unfortunates, and is said to check the 
circulation of the poison. Accidents may 
sometimes happen, and the most humane 
apiarian may occasionally receive a sting; but 
gentle treatment does not irritate Bees; and 
when not irritated, they have no disposition to 
use their stings. 
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CHAPTE?R XIII. 



IMPREGNATION OF THE QUEEN BEE. 



ISFoTwiTHSTANDiNG the mo8t pefset^Hiig 
attention of Huber and of other ingehioUs 
apiarians, ftnd notwithstanding theexperifhents 
and expedients had recourse to, to dit^cover tlie 
§ecret^ it is still doubtful — it is still ufhlTa- 
bovered, in what precise way the Queen Bee 
becomes impregnated. No one has ever yet 
witnessed the fact of her copulfiiibd with a 
drone, either in the hive or ehewhere,-^— in 
all probability ho one evet will be irttneils t6 it; 
ciiiiseqtiently the coiitradictoty Mheliii$i(jtis 
af>ian&ns have come to oh this subject are 
tlnBatisfactbry, becailse unsuppbrted by i^ffi- 
iiisfat and cdnvindhg proofs. Huber; ali^r 
hkinng x&ad^ a variety of obiiferr^tibnil>' afid 
friednttfnbe^i^expeHihehts, tdgetbttiieftbtj 
gives it as his opinion^that tM Htiprt^iktioii 
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of theQueenisaccorriphsHedbyherinterbtJursb- 
with thc'drbne, during a flight in the open 
atillosphere; bot modestly states tliat he never- 
witnessed the act of copuiation. OnttiisTast 
point I entirely coihcide with him; and firmly- 
believe that no man ever yet has been present 
to confirm the supposed fact; neither can a«y 
person deny the possibility— hot to say — the" 
probability of such an unibii. On the Other 
hand, Mr, Huish is anadvocutefbr thedrone* 
in another way, stating them to be the mato 
Bees, and that they fecundate — not the Qjiefert*, 
but all the eggs of the Queen, produced by her, 
during the yearinwhich thedrones are bruugbt 
into existence. But Mr. Huish has nowherti 
stated, in his much admired treatise on Bfeesj 
what fecundates those eggs of the Qut^elt 
which are produced by her in the absence of 
the drones. It is well known that those eggS 
do well and come to perfection, long after the 
drones have ceased to exist (n tht hive. -Egg* 
are laid and matured into Seei ioheh there ft 
not one drone in the hive. This, therefbre, is 
an argument in favour of Mr. Hnbfer's opinion, 
— namely — that the Queen once impregnated 
remains so during her life, — and that, as the 
Queen Uvea some years, the drones are oaltisd 
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into being to fecundate the young Qneens, 
brought into existeoce for purposes ibat will 
be noticed in the next chapter. Xeither 
should we overlook the singular services of the 
■hort-lived drones in other circumstances of 
the colony; for most essential is iheir i-resence 
in the hive during the luonths of May, June, 
and July. Do we not in those months behold 
the extraordinary rapidity with which the 
working bees leave their hive in saar^ of 
materials for their various works? So inde- 
fatigable are these admired insects, afler 
enriching their commonwealth, that in the 
time of honey-dews, scarcely a mechanical 
labourer is left in the hive. Now, were it not 
for the drones — those largeboilied Bees — what 
would become of the yoimg larvse then in 
existence? It would undoubtedly perish, Xo 
sooner, however, is this busy season at an end, 
than the total destruction of the drones takes 
place; but not until the animal heat which 
the drones impart to the hive has accelerated 
the production of the young Been, and added 
thousands of tbem to the mother hive. 

It is not possible that the drones can influ- 
ence the impregnation of the Queen's eggs, 
particularly those eggs which are produced 
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aflei the total deatruotion of the drones, whicli 

generally takes place ill August, and sometime 
in the latter end of uiy. These iater egga art 
hatched and brought to a state of pei fectioa 
by the crowded popidation of the hive at 
that period : for a sufficient number of common 
Bees, that is — a well-populaied hive, wiU 
always briug to perfection the Queen's eg^ 
that have been deposited in the cells, after ths 
-total destruction of the drone:*. Thix seen^ 
to prove that there is some probable truth in 
Huber's opinion respecting the agency of t)K 
drones in the pi'ocreation of Bees, by th^ 
sesual union with tlie Queen. Though I was 
onco inclined to differ in opinion with Hub^r 
on thia subject, and even went so far as to 
venture to say with Huish, and in Huish's o\m 
words — that the Queen knows not coition, a^ 
that she is both virgin and mother,* fr<^n 
what I have seen in my obaervatory-hive thjs 
summer (1832) 1 am led to doubt the accuracy' 
of that remark, and am di:tposed to lewi 
to Huber's doctrine, and to think that there 
matj be more truth in his experiments thq,ti 
has hitherto been awarded to them: in short, 
.1 see no objection to Huber's theory, although 
there is no direct proof of the copulation of 
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the t}iieeni With the drones. All apiftriamr 
iilow that there are male and femak* itt H 
kite or stock of Bees; — all admit — ihdeecF^ it 
in impossible to deny— that Bees do tiktreoflt 
mul mnltiply at a prodigious rate^ and M 
Icilfil the Divine injunction; the only question* 
to be solved is this*— i^oti^ is the Queen* Beie 
impregnated ? This secret in nature-^if thosef 
teattersy or natural operations^ which we xmiimrt: 
eleariy explain, which, though in theolselves 
iensual and gross, may, nevertheless, be too 
subtile, too refined, for our obtuse understand^ 
ings to comprehend, and for our dull fticultiei^ " 
to investigate, — if these may be called secretir 
in nature, there is a secret of this description 
respecting the sexual union of Queen and 
drone Bees, or^ at any rate, respecting the 
manner of the impregnation of the Qubeti 
Bee. 1 condemn no man who diSers from 
me on this ntte subject, as I have no direct 
proof, either that Huber is right, or tfa^t 
Huish is wrong, in their surmises relative to 
this disputable matter. Individually they are 
men deserving the highest respect; their 
labours and perseverance to throw light upon 
this mystic branch of apiarian science deserve 
the utmost praise ; as also do the labours 
,of the learned and ingenious Dr. Bevan, 
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whose treatise on Bees I have read with much 
pleasure, and have occasionally referred to, 
and shall again make use of it, in this my 
humble attempt, We have all exerted our 
best abilities to become the favourites of our 
patrons and friends. How much each of us 
deserves the honours conferred on us, is best 
known to those who have been most benefited 
by our unceasing endeavours to improve and 
extend the apiarian science. My great object 
is — not to dispute with the naturalist, thfi 
philosopher, or with the apiarian, how the 
Queen Bee becomes impregnated : because, be 
that as it may, it is, no doubt, consistent with 
the law of nature, — it is, no doubt, a part of 
that all-prevailing law; and though hitherto 
undiscovered, — hither to "one of nature's gam- 
bols with the human mind," I do cherish strong 
hopes thiit the observatory-hive I have con- 
structed will on some auspicious, future day, 
disclose such facts as will set the matter at 
rest for ever: my great object at present is— 
to endeavour to improve the culture of honey 
Bees, and to lay before my readers practical 
instructions for the more huranne and more 
profitable management of those interesting 
httle insects. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



I 



SUPEBNUMERABY QUEENS'. 

■r«"f .■■;■ 

In the last chapter we were at sea wiUumt at 
compass by which to steer our course arigfaiyp-r^ 
with two pilots on board, 'tis true; one of them 
a foreigner, experienced beyond most other 
men, though a^ed, and infirm, and defectiw 
in his eyesight, but willing, nevertheless, nay 
— anxious to conduct us to our wished-for 
haven ; the other, though not inexperienced, 
less practised, it is thought, in voyages of 
discovery, and more venturesome than his 
senior in the office, contending that the re* 
spectable, old gentleman had put us on a 
wrong tack, — that we were in a wrong latitude^ 
— ^that our reckoning was incorrect, and evea 
making merry with the old man's infirmities. 
Perplexedi and doubting in whom it is most 
reasonable and safe to confide, we seize 
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ttie helm ourselves and make to the nearest 
shore, and luckily land on terra firma — terra 
cognita, and are now approaching a_^"e/rf with 
every corner of which we are thoroughly 
acquainted. But metaphor apart, lest we 
should not properly sustain it. 

There is but one reigning Queen in a colony 
of Bees at one time: but previously to swarm- 
ing, royal cells are constructed, and provision 
made, for ensuring a successor to the Queen 
that leads the swarm, and emigrates, when the 
too-crowded population, and over-heated tem- 
perature of the hive, render such emigration 
necessary. That it is the old Queen that 
leaves the hive with a swarm I am well con- 
vinced, notwithstanding what some apiariana 
assert to the contrary. To satisfy myself on 
thii point I have sometimes in the evening of 
the day on which a hive has swarmed, at other 
times on the second, and at others on thfi 
third day after that event, put the parent-stock 
utider, or rather, I may say — over fumigation, 
dissected and examined the combs and Queen- 
cells minutely, and the Bees also, and when- 
ever I did find a Queen, she was invariably a 
young one; but, instead of a Queen, I have 
more frequently found a royal cell just ready 



Ip give birth, as it were, to a 8UGC§ft0<M-'to^ tbi^t 
which bad left the hivQ ; and ip geq^^l. there 
are several of these royal c^U^ eonMpii^g 
^pDibryp Queens in different states of -fonfayd^ 
xiK^s : so that it seeps Bees h^ve an jni^ipoti v$ 
foresight which leads them to prpyide aga|):|#t 
casualties, for they are generally provided >fith 
the means of bringing forth mptri^uv^rarji 
.Queens, so that, iQ case the first that 59901^ 
forth should prove steril, should be defective^ 
qrin any way unfortunate, or unfitted to assume 
.the sovereignty qf the hive, there may b^ 
others ready to bi^rst into being, and remedy 
the misfortune that would ensue, were there 
but one chance of a successor, and werjg t^at 
one chance to prove abortive. But no sootier 
.is a young Qifeen enthroned, as it were, and 
established in the government of the hive,th^ 
the supernumerary ones, in whatever stage qf 
existence, are all discarded, and cast ofit of 
the colony. IVIr Porter, of Cqwbit, has this 
year( 1832) picked up eight of those discarded, 
virgin Queens, together with the old Queen, 
..^vhichlastwassorelymutilated, but not killed — 
she alone was cast out alive, the othefs ha^ 
been killed : these nine supernumer^fy Queens 
were all cast out of one fine colony of Bi^^s in 
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tUe course of two successive daya. That 
colouy is a remarkably prosperous one, and 
bus not su'urmed. 1 myself have observed no 
fewer than twenty-four superuumerary, virgia 
Queens,that werecastout of oneof my stocitB; 
and that stock is flourishing, and has not 
twarmed: and my respected friend, Mr. Saloioo, 
of Stokeferry, informs me that he once collected 
upwards of thirty of these young Queens; 
whetlier his stock swarmed or not I am unable 
to state positively, but presume it did not; 
for, generally speaking, when supernumerary, 
virgin Queens are cast out of a colony, it may 
be considered as an indication that that colony 
is not only prosperous, but that swarming 19 
pot contemplated — in fact, is abandoned for 
that season. The question then is^ — ^how are 
^ees to bo managed in order that they may 
be induced to rid themselves of tliese super- 
JUinieraries ? The relation of the following 
practical lesson, will both answer the question, 
aad exemplify and confirm the foregoing 
lemarks. 

it has already been related (in pages 60 — 
64) tliat in 1623 I forced a colony of Beefi 
to-ftwarm, — that 1 returned that swarra to its 
pareul-stock, and managed so as to prevent 
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its swaiming in future, — and tliat.twOf mj«l 
ig^mphs were cast out on that occasion* r..:^. 
prove whether I could not accomplish tb^MUna 
object, and prevent swarming altogether) lhf4% 
recourse to the foUawing experiment^ .^t.^^^i j- 
On the 27th of June 1827, at OJ^.q'ojifickr 
p.m. the thermometer, in one of my (Co1o9|(^|Q(. 
Bees, suddenly rose to 96. The progrestpv^Q^ 
and constantly high temperature intha(tpf}|pn|Bj. 
during the evening and night, together) JfRifff^* 
the extraordinary weight of the hive, iaducf^> 
me to suspect that swarming, if not preyen|i^ 
would shortly take place. Not^ bowevi^ 
perceiving any of the symptons tfiat iisaff^J^^. 
precede the immediate act of swarmiog^.^l 
suffered matters to go on until the.6thQf. July^r 
on which day the thermometer stood ^at }^(K2^ 
The di*ones came out and sung their ^meciy 
tune; and during the whole night thetemper- 
ature of the colony continued ta.jnci^ae* 
On the next day unequivocal symptoms, of 
swarming presented themselves. These urged 
me to push my experiment to the highest pitch 
of proof; I therefore went on narrowly watch- 
ing and ventilating this stock, until the lOthu^ 
July, when, in spite of my endeavours, to Jk^p 
<)own the temperature by merely ventikUmg^ 



tfe tTiewnonieter wua standing at' 112", coif* 
sequently I concluded that it was high time to 
lay this prosperous colony under contribution; 
and in the evening of that day, I took from it 
a beautifully finished glass of honey, as pare 
as the crystal stream; its weight was sixteen 
pounds. I continued ventilating the aide- 
boxes, and placed an empty bell-glass upon 
the middle one, whence I had just before 
takenthefullone, I then withdrew the dividing 
slide, and the Bees immediately entered the 
glass, and began their works in it, and in 
four days filled it with comb, and partly 
filled the cells with honey. On the sixth day 
after those operations had been performed, a 
continuance of the former temperature demon- 
strated to me the necessity of taking away a 
s^tde-box. I did so, and found its weight to. 
be no less than sixty-five pounds. On remov- 
ing the box of honey, I re-placed it with an 
empty one; and on drawing up the tin-slide, 
in order to admit the Bees into the empty 
box, to my great gratification I found the 
thennometer standing at 82 in that box, 
and in the space of five minutes the other 
collateral box was under the same agreeable 
temperature. By this continued ventilation. 
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within tbe bhort apace of twenty-four boiirs 
tkflj^wards, I ascertained the followu^ impor- 
tojit fact, — Tiz. — that no sooner did the 
Quem-Bee fe<:il the agreeable change that had 
taken place in the interior of her domicile, 
than the roj'al nymph was expelled from its 
cradle, and by the Bees brought out of the 
pavilion, and hud a Ufek'ss corpse on the fro^t- 
board. 

This fact taught me by experiinent, thatthe 
reigning Queen would very soon, from real 
necessity, haye been compelled, to leave the 
DOW discarded itymph tp take possession »f 
the hive. 

The Queen, owing to the exces^ve aad 
<^aily increasing heat of the hire, would have 
le{l her wealthy colony — would have been 
(^njpelled to leave it — had not the ventilation, 
and the enlargement of her domiQiIe, prevented 
the painful necessity of her so doing. This, 
\ t^ink^ proves the truth of the observatioQ— 
t^Elt it is the old Queen which leaves, wbeju 
^^es are compelled to swarm ; but, if not, the 
following experimental operations have demon- 
strated the f^f^t. I have united many swanns, 
and every sovereign Bee I have been under the 
necessity of making a captive, has invariably 
beenao oldt^^e,, ^,.,^, .,,, ,,, . „,,,,;., 
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On the 25th of J one 1828, I took up a 
parent-stock, four days after it had thrown 
off a swann, and there found only the royal 
nympb within its cradle — there was no Queen 
{^ in thai stock, save the one in embr_^o — the 
old Queen had gone with the swarm. This 
lesson caused me to cany my experiments 
farther. Having taken up the parent-atock, 
as just stated, I united all the working Bees 
of that stock to those of the swarm already 
mentioned, and I also put the young larVES, 
fijuad in the parent-stock, to the now united 
stodi; I then placed the intended royal 
species — the nymph already mentioned — with 
the remainder of the young brood, in one of 
the collateral-boxes, and immediately let the 
od6ur of the stock through the communicating 
slide. To my great satisfaction 1 discovered 
the willingness of the old Bees to bring to 
perfection the young they had been compelled 
to leave in their former domicile. The royal 
nymph, however, was an exception ; she alone 
waa instantly dragged from her cell, and cast 
out of the hive. 

This confirmed the proof of the important 

fact gained the preceding year, — namely — 

that ventilation and the means of dividing 

the treasures of the Bees, by taking off a glass 

m2 
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irf a \>ox of lioney,-— or, if necessary, by ta&in^ 
ofl' both a gla&s and a box, set a.<;ide the 
necessity for swarming. On ail occasion?, 
under this practice, a proper temperature mav 
be suppoited in a colony; and in all critical 
points, by a just observation of the state of 
the thermometer, Beea may be relieved and 
assisted, and all the mischiefs attending the 
old mode of management may be guarded 
against and prevented. For when adequately 
relieved and properly assisted, they proceed 
to rid the colony of all embryo Queens, which 
would only become so many supernumeraries 
iu a hive where the reigning Queen is fertile, 
and the necessity for emigration is superseded. 
But, unless Bees could be made to understand 
that accommodation will be extended to them 
at the proper time, they, guided by their sense 
of their situation — not by oura — naturally and 
wisely provide their own means of relieving 
themselves; and in so doing frequently bring 
forth what afterwards become supernumerary 
Queens, which are invariably destroyed and 
cast out of the colony, as soon as the Bees 
are sensible that tbey have no occasion for 
them. And, whenever a royal nymph or a 
virgin Queen is thus cast out, swarming need 
not be apprehended. 
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' CHAPTER XV. 



EE-FEEDING. 



Neglected generally as is the management 
of Bees by their cottage possessors, there is 
no part of it less attended to, nor more slovenly 
performed, when performed at all, than that 
of feeding. The cottager commonly takes up, 
as he terms it, his best hives for the sake of 
the treasures they contain, or are supposed to 
contain. This is destroying Bees because 
they are richi He also takes up the lightest 
and poorest — of course the late swarms — and 
those that are the least hTiely to live through 
the winter ; because if he get from one of these 
but two or three pounds of honey, though he 
seldom gets so much, and a few ounces of wax, 
he thinks that that is all clear gain: and, if 
he get neither honey nor wax, he, at any rate, 
gets rid of the expense and trouble of feeding 
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tm good-for-nothing jviarmi, which, in hi« 
opinion, however fed, would never come (u 
any good. A pennyworth of brimstone will 
do the job at once, and is more easily paid for 
than a pound of sugar, and after tiiat anoths, 
and perhaps another. Such is the reasoning, 
and calcuiatioD, and cruel practice of the 
generahty of cottage Bee-keepere ! Such is 
the destruction annually dealt out to hun- 
dreds of poor swarms, and thousands and 
millions of poor Bees ! ! 1 do from my heart 
pity and deplore the untimely fate of these 
suffocated, innocent, valuable insects. To 
destroy Bees because they are rich is a 
barbarous practice, and ought by all tneana 
to be discountenanced and discontinued ;-^to 
destroy Bees because they are poor and tnay 
need support, is cruel — is inhumaa — is shock- 
ing, however little may be thought of it by 
those who still adhere to this practice. Even 
with the common straw-hives, this terrible 
havoc among poor stocks and late swarms 
might be prevented, if they, who happen to 
have them, would so far improve theoiselves 
in the practical management of an apiary, as 
to be able to fumigate, and take auch Bees 
out of the hives containing them, and to joHi 
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th'etn to tlieir richer Btdck'-hifes, in (life fafw 
end of August, or any lime in September. 
This is by far the beet plan that can be adopted 
with poor hives ; and there really is no diffi- 
culty in the operation. This strengthens the 
population of rich stocks, and causes them to 
swarm early in the ensuing spring; it preserves 
l7ie Bees, which is of ituelf, independently of 
the advantages accruing from it afterwards, 
a consideration that never should be lost sight 
of, — it leaves the contents of the fumigated 
hive, as absolutely in the possession of the 
Bee-owner, as if the Bees had been suffocated 
and destroyed, — and in most cases it entirely 
does away with the necessity of feeding. I 
confess I should rejoice greatly, and flatter 
myself thiit every friend of humanity would 
rejoice with me, to see this mode of disposing 
of weak hives universally adopted; because, 
it may be presumed, that the next step in the 
w»y of improvement would be to take away 
the auperabundant treasu re of the Bees and 
sti/l preserve them. 

Notwithstanding, under certain ciranmstan- 
ces it wiR always be necessary and judicious 
in Bee-masters, to have recourse to feeding. 
If, for instance, after an eariy swarm ie put 



into a luTc, or into a box, two or tljree or xaaxe 
cold, ongenial days Ehould follow, and more 
particularly if those days should hap{ien to be 
mioy also, by feeding such a swRrm yon will 
assist your impoverished labouftirs, oot ooly 
with Jieceuun/ food, but with materials and 
treasure, which, unfortunately for tbeni, they 
cannot at such aa unfaTourable junoture get 
abroad to collect elsewhere. i i 

Different apiarians have adopted and reaon- 
mended different ways of feeding Bees,,nQin 
of which, in my opinion, possess any gieat 
merit; in order, therefore, to improve thid part 
of Bee-management, my endeavours have been 
directed to the contrivance and coastructiou 
of a feeding department; which is attached 
to my collateral-hives in so convenient a man- 
ner, that 1 can feed my Bees, at any time when 
feeding is required — in spring, in autainn,or in 
winter, without disturbing the positioncf the 
hive.and without chauging its interior temper- 
ature; which temperature cannot be Jcept 
equable and comfortable, where a hive is 
frequently hfted up from its stand, and iu 
interior is suddenly e?iposed to the action 
of perhaps an extremely cold atmosphere. 
Bci^idcG a hive cannot be lifted up without 
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breaking llie piopolis by which it has been 
cemented all round and made fast to its stooL 
la sharp, cold weather, disruption of the hire 
from its stool is a serious mischief done to the 
Bees; because, however carefully it may be , 
set down again, there will have been made 
many vents and crevices between the edge of 
tliB hive and the stool, which will occasion 
various currents of air, cold, frosty, or other — - 
proper, or improper-— to be continually passing 
through the lower part of the hive. And 
should Bees be tempted hy food, or urged by 
hunger, to descend into these currents in 
sharp, frosty weather, but few of them will 
get away alive; the keen air acting upon 
them whilst feeding, paralyzes and kills them. 
I am an advocate for keeping Bees cool in 
winter — yes, i-oul and' stiil aho: let them 
not he disturbed nor disunited, — let them not 
be forced nor tempted to (if 1 may so say) 
luicluster themselves. I have no objection to 
a current of air, passing through the lower 
part of a hive in vi inter, provided Ihe Bees be 
not disturbed — be not exposed singly lo ils 
tripping mj/ueiice; but I strongly object to the 
feeding of Bees in such curieiitti, because, in 
that case, feeding is pivjudtcial to theui. The 
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cottager seldom protects his hives in winter 
with any other covering than Ihtit wfaid) a 
|>ot, called « pfincheon, whelmed otct each 
hive, fomiB: capped with this uDsightly piece 
of earthenware, his hives are exposed to all 
weathers; consequently the lesB he disturbs 
them the better. He, therefore, should ^ve 
his weak stocks a copwtiiJ'etiding,in September 
at the latest, — not molest them dvring the 
severity of winter, — but in the spring, as soon 
as the Bees begin to make their appearance at 
the mouth of hia hives, introduce his wooden 
trough furnished with a Uttle Bee-sirup, and 
then close up the entrance, — withdraw the 
irongh in themoming, and return it replenished 
every evening, as long as feeding is necessary. 
Tearing off a hive at Christmas, and scat- 
torin^ a few ounces of brown angar upon 
the stand, and then setting down the hive 
again, deserves not the name of feeding; 
though it is all the bounty that is bestowed 
on some stocks ; and is even more than others 
are treated with. It need not then be wondered 
at that so many stocks of Bees perish in the 
winter, and in the spring of every year. By 
judiciota feeding, at proper seasons, aimost 
avy stock of' Bees may be preserved: by 
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ii^udiciotis feeding, at an improper seaaon, 
evea good stocks — stocks that would sur?ive^ 
if not fed at all, nor nioleBted, during th« 
depth and severity of winter, may be senousljn 
injured — may be totally destroyed. The 
peasant Bee-keeper, however, does not often 
subject himself to the charge complimentai 
of beiog Bcceasary to the death of his Beei' 
through mistaken kindness. 

The sum and substance of ray directions as 
respects Bee-feeding are these: — 

1. In spring feed spamiy/y. 
i:2. la aatumn i'eed plentifully^ 

3. In winter do not feed at all, 

4. Feed swaruis, if unseasonable weaUier 
immediately follow the act of swarming. 

5t Preserve the Bees of weak stocka> and 
prevent a great deal of the necessity for feed* 
ing, by adding them to those that are rich and 
able to support them. This last is the besi 
and cheapest, nay — it is even a prefittthh^ 
method of feeding Bees. 

Early swarming, wliere swarmii^ is a«cessa«y< 
as ill thestraw-hive colonies, is of great advan* 
tage to the watchful apiarian, but not to th« 
inattentive and slothful manager. 1 have se^ 
in a cottager's garden a swarm of Bees oo 
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tlie lOth of May, which was considerably 
weaker in the month of Auguat, than was a, 
ewimn on the lOth of July, and that solely on 
account of not being fed and properly attended 



If early swarms are judiciously fed, and 
supported by a natural beat within, they will 
be greatly benefited thereby, and eventually 
prosper. 

But,notwithBtanditigwbat has been already 
said, the cottager may probably ask — ^"how 
can 1 feed my Bees without lifting up their 
hive?" I again and again request him to 
examine my collateral box-hive; and he will 
perceive that he may easily feed the Bees 
in his cottage-hive in the same easy manner, 
if he have but ingenuity enough to attach a 
proper feeder to the stool or floor of his hive. 

Mr. Huish advises apiarians to make choice 
of a fine and warm day in which to feed 
Bees, he says, the danger to be apprehended 
from the change of the temperature in the hive 
will thereby be obviated. This, 1 grant, is 
rational and humane, and in some degree a 
confirmation of my already expressed opinion, 
respecting the mischiefs resulting from the 
inconsiderate practice of exposing the interior 
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of a hire to sudden and extreibe alt^matioii^ 
of temperature. But it matters not what sort 
of weather it may be, if my mode of feeding 
be adopted, I feed my Beea in their native 
temperature, without disturbing them or ex- 
posing tiieir food to the temptation of robbers, 
whichfeediiigin the ordinary way so frequently 
enconrages, during the spring and autumnal 
seasons; and it is at these times that Beeat 
stand in most need of assistance. 

In the year 1828 I purchased a cottage-hi-rt 
of a neighbour, it was a large hive, and well- 
stocked with Bees, but extremely light; I watf ' 
fearful for the safety of its inmates, and,' 
therefore, placed it over one of my feeders J ' 
in order to give them support by feeding, I 
placed the sirup intended for their food* 
beneath the hive ; but to my great surprisfl' | 
the Bees refused to take the proffered bounty. 
I persevered in my endeavours to induce them 
to feed for four days, but they would not ] 
touch the well-intended boon: I thereforef ' 
resolved to ascertain the cause of their refusaf,' 
and on turning up tbo hive I discovered 
that thousands of the Beea were in a dying' 
state, I had the curiosity to take the whole 
of them out singly. Aft«r several hours 



particubir nttention and patient neftrch I feuod 
the Queen w»b dead. I then united the weak, 
enfeebled Bees to a. rich stock, amtl they nearly 
all recovered their strength. TIimt numbers 
greatly assisted ia the labour of tlie hive to 
vrfaidi they were joined. Certain it is, lAat if 
any accident befal tbeir Queea in wiuter, itia 
total rain t^ that stock of Bees : where au«Ji a 
death is discovered, feedii^ will a.vail nothing, 
the Bees dwindle away and perish. 

Mr. Huish says — and he is perfectly correct 
in Haying — that there are &ome persons who 
deferthefeeding of their Bees until themoment 
they suppose that they may be in actual want. 
This is a most reprehensible plan; for should 
feeding be too long delayed, the Beee will 
become so weak and debilitated, that they 
will he unable to convey the food into tbeir 
cells; the food ought to be odminiBtered to 
poor stocks, three weeks or a month betbre 
they may be supposed to be in actual want; 
it will then be conveyed with the greatett 
despatch into the cells, and the hive will be 
saved from a death of famine. He then gees 
on to observe — that some apiarians conceive 
that the feeding of Bees in the spring renders 
them lazy an<l inactive. On what this opinion 
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is grounded he is at a loss to conjecture, as mast 
be eveiy practical apiarian, foritia in direct coa- 
tradictioQ, not only to Mr, Iluisli's expeneace, 
but also to that of many other apianaae. 
A little food granted to a populous, and even 
well provisioned box or hive in the spring, is 
attended with very beneficial consequeucea. 
It diiTuses animation and vigour throughout 
the whole community ; — it accelerates the 
breeding of the Queen — and consequently 
conduces to the production of early swarms, 
where room is not previously given in order to 
prevent swarming altogether. 

aEE-FOOD. 

Artificial food proper for Bees may be made 
by mixing coarse, raw sugar, and good, sound 
ale, in the following proportions : — 

To a quart of ale add a pound and a half 
of sugar, gently boil them, in a sweet, well- 
tinned saucepan, over a iire clear from smoke, 
for five or six minutes, or until the sugar be 
dissolved and thoroughly incorporated with Uie 
ale; and, during the process of boiling, Ekini 
off the dross that rises to the surface. Some 
persons boil these ingredients much longer, 
and until they become, when cool, a thick. 
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^mmy sirup; this hot only dimiiuriie» titer 
quantity of the mixture, but renders iltratbar 
disadvantageous, to weak Bees in parttieular, 
by clogging and plaguing them, if,: 9» tibey 
ire almost sure to do, they get their legs or 
wings daubed with it. I prefer simp in n 
more liquid state. 

For spring feeding I adnse-^-that ndt more 
than a pound of sugar be put to a quavt <tf 
ale, or sweet wort, if it can be obtainedi and 
that a small quantity of common sah beadded* 
By a small quantity I mean — a dram (Mr two 
at the most to a quart of the sirup. Salty it 
has been said, is conducive to the health of 
Bees, and the most efEcacious remedy for 
the dysentery, which sometimes affects Bees 
in the spring; therefore, it may not be amiss 
to put a little salt into their food, by way of 
preventive, rather than to have recourse to it 
afterwards as a remedy. 

Speaking of the substances which are pro* 
per for the feeding of Bees, Mr. Huish says*— • 
'^he is perfectly convinced that honey akme 
is very injurious to Bees, as it m general 
gives them the dysentery. " Whether by this 

'*Huisk on Beei, page 973. 
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atfaordimmf putsa^eMr. HuUh hasrort^nt 
not, swlqected Kimnelf to the lash of his ow» 
rktiotitej it would be hvperciitical and imbett 
comine; in me to determine. As an apiariail 
I respect him: in no otheT character am ( 
acqiiiiinted with hiiTj. His work on th« 
inanaa;ement oF Bees I have read, and bave 
deiived in tbnaAittian koA oecAsionttUy assistance 
from" some of iti pages. There are in it^ 
Devertbelea<r, several nnteiiable positions; of 
which [ consider the above-qnoted passage td 
be one: and, if what he has remarked soraet 
what sarcastically, at the foot of a note in 
page 81, be re«d in conjimrtion with thii 
passage, it will be for the candid readei', 
apinrianjorofher, todtscide whether Mr, Huish 
doea not, oddly enough, exemplify hia own 
remark in propria persona. It is there said— ^ 
that "there in -no wonder in nature whicll 
an apiarian has not eeen." Professedly 04^ 
apiarian himself, he must have seen some, at 
least, of the wonden hi nature, otiierwise h« 
never coiild have been "prtjcrt/t/ convinced" 
— that honey — "/imter/ a/otie" — the very suln 
stance which Bees, guided by the instinct of 
their nature, collect with so much industry, 
and store up with ho much care, for their 
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tubsfstence, should be ^* very injurious to thent, 
aqd in general give them the dysentery/' 
From this it seems that the substance, which 
is the natural food for one stock of Qees^ i» 
physic for another, if not poison f I cannot 
but express my astonishment that a gentlemaoi, 
80 acute and experienced as Mr. Huish' uBri 
doubtedly is, should have asserted in the 
most unqualified manner — ^that '^hpoey alwf^ 
is very injurious to Bees." Were thii^ the 
fact, rich stocks, and all stocks that subsist 
upon "honey alone" during winter, would 
*' in general " be affected with i dysemtery , in 
the spring, which certainly is not the c^u^e.^ 
**In generarVrich stocks are healthy and 
strong in the sprhig. Poverty is the predis- 
posing cause of dysentery among Bees: a 
regular supply of their natural — their peculiar 
food, does not induce dysentery or disease 
of any sort. Had Mr. Huish analyzed the 
honey given to Bees as food, and which 
induced dysentery, lie would , I suspect, have 
discovered that it was not " honey alone, " but 
'^'-medicattd honey — honey and brimstone, or 
honey strongly tinctured either with brimstone 
or with tobacco. That honey, tinctured with 
the pernicious qualities of those substances^ 



shoiil'd ftaVe a laxatire effect upon iaipoveP-' 

islied, debilitated Bees, is no more than might 
be'expectetl: but then it is not the honey 
that has the "injurious" effect, but 
essence of the brimstone or of the tobacco 
thtit is administered along with it. What 
effect honey, that has not been stoved and 
Saturated with brimstone or with tobacco, 
may have a^on icealc Bees, when given to them 
for spring food, I pretend not to determine; 
because I have never tried the exptriment.' 
But I do say that before the arrival of sprinWj 
honSy, that has been drained or expressed 
from the comb, undergoes fermentation, and 
that fermentation may, for aught I kmfti*; 
impart to it physical properties, which in its 
pure, liquid, unchanged state in the warm 
hive, it does not possess. I am not chemist 
enough to venture to assert that it is so, but 
I think it highly probable that fermentation 
may alter the properties of honey, and reader 
it injurious to Bees. But fresh, unfermented 
honey, even that in tiie blackest and oldest 
combs — the very refuse, and all such as the 
cottage- housewife makes into common mead, 
if spread upon large dishes and placed in an 
apiary, will be banqueted upon by the Bees 
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in the most eager manner, and is apparently 
much enjoyed by them. They soon cany 
into their hives what they do not consume oa 
the spot, and suffer no inconvenience whatever 
from the treats I have feasted my Bees in 

' this way scores of titties, and esteem it the 
rery best mode of autumnal feeding, and the 
most profitable way of disposing of broken 
Gombs and refuse honey* ''Honey alone'' i^ 
the natural food of Bees, and if given to them 
pure and untainted, in ita pramitiv<ep> Jtmfud 
state, so far from being injurious, it is highly 
beneficial to them; of this I have not tk^ 
shadow of a doubt. For autumnal ieedii^ 
I prefer honey to all other substanoes, and 
reccHumend it as the most proper food tiUst 
can be given to them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



HONEY-COMB. 

To excite our admii-ation of the industry and 
iijgennity of Bees, we need only take into 
our hands a |«ece of koHei/^comb, and examine 
it attentively. Its neatness, its beauty, its 
construction, the similarity and exact propor- 
tion 9f its double web of cells, for a honey- 
comb is, in fact, a web of cdl-work on both 
sides, are most admirable, and calculated to 
lead the contemplative mind from nature's 
work up to nature's God. 

When a swarm of Bees is put into a hire, 
or into a box, they immediately set about 
constructing combs in it, and proceed in their 
building work with a rapidity that is truly 
astonishing. The cells that are opposite to 
each other are advanced alike: the work on 
one side is just as forward and in the same 
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state as that on the other side. In the celis 
first finished the Queen begins to deposit her 
eggs. In an incredibly short space of time, 
an immense number of cells is completed:, and 
the Bees store pollen, farina, or Bee4)read, 
(which are so many names for> the same 
substance) in some of those not 'already 
occupied by eggs, and in others honey soon 
becomes visible: all is activity, industry, 
and apparently happiness* But, to come to 
particulars;— 

As Dr. Bevan, in the course of bis masterly 
chapter ''on the Architecture of Beeid^' has 
given an engraved representation of a piHe of 
honey-comb, — and as Mr. Huish alsaJiaM^ven 
a somewhat similar repi^sentation, l)ii\t j^ter 
than Dr. Sevan's, inasmuch as Jitismore1f||^ed, 
and shows the royal-cells io theirdii&rea||^ages 
to more advantage, and the drone-c^IIs like- 
wise; — I cannot, perhaps, do the hon^y-comb 
so much justice in €iny way, as by pr-esenting 
to my reader a copy of Mr, Uuish*g piece of 
comb, which hs^s been greatly igiproved by 
the skilful hand of my^iaigraver, and by 
giving along with it Dr. Bevan's able descrip- 
tion. Though after all, a piece of rmi ^omb 
to look at and examine, is more. beau t^ifJU and 
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far better tlmu any engraving possibly can be, ^^^^M 
however cleverly it may be e^ieciited: uiid ^^^^H 
therefore, notwit his landing the plate, 1 would ^^^^^| 


recommend to my readers to procure a piece of ^^^^^B 
real honey-comb, and, with It in their hands, H 


read the tbllowing account, which is chiefly ^^^^H 


from Dr. Bevan^s pen. ^^^H 
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Royal cells in different states of forvrardness, ^H 


common cells, and drone cells, are intended ^M 


to be severally represented in this plate. The ^M 
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lianges forming the upper half, and marked— 
a. are intended to represent comoKm brood 
cells and honey cells — oiost of them in aa 
empty state. The lower ranges^ marked — b. 
are drone cells, and are represented as dosed 
up, and as they appear when full of- brood. 
Drone cells, when filled with brood and sealed 
up, present a fuller and more convex surface 
than the cells containing common brood — 
these, that is — the cells containing the brood 
that becomes working Bees, are sometimes flat 
and even, and sometimes rather concave. The 
four large cells, attached perpendicularly to 
the edge of the comb, and marked— c. d. e. f. 
are royal cells, in different states of forward- 
ness; that marked — c. is«imilarin size and 
shape to an acorn-cup, and is supposed to be 
quite empty ; that marked — d. is in a more 
advanced state, and is supposed to contain a 
royal embryo, in its larva state: the royal 
cell, marked — e. is considerably lengthened, 
narrowed, and nearly closed, because the larva 
it is supposed to contain is about to be trans- 
formed into a royal nymph, in which stage of 
its existence, as i t d oes not require the assistance 
of nurses or common Bees, it is closed up 
entirely, as in the royal cell, marked — ^f. In 
this closed cell it progresses from nymph to 
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Bee, and in due time — that is, in about sixteen 
days from its beins; deposited as an egg, it 
emerges a virgin Queen, When the tempera- 
ture of a hive, or pavilion of nature, is at a. 
proper height — namely, between 70 and HO 
degrees, sixteen days is the period nature 
requires for the production of a Queen Bee, — 
twenty-one for the perfection of a woiliing 
Bee, — and twenty-six for a drone Bee. But, 
as Dr. Bevan ?ery justly remarks, "the 
development of each species proceeds more 
slowly when the colonies are weak or the air 
cool,— and that when the weather is very cold 
it is entirely Muspended." 

But to return from this short,' though, it is 
hoped, not iininteresling digreasioii, into which 
the explanation of the Queen cells has led us. 

"'I'he combs of the bee-hive comprise a 
congeries of hexagonal cells, formed by the 
Bees, as receptacles for honey or for embryo 
Bees, A honey-tiumb is allowed to be one 
of the most striking achievements of insect 
industry, and an admirable specimen of insect 
architecture. It has attracted the admira- 
tion of the contemplative philosopher in all 
ages, and awakened s|ieculatioii, not only in 
the naturalist, but also in the mathematician: 
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■o regular^ so perfect, is the stmctiire of the 
cells, that it satisfies every condition of a 
refined problem in geometry. Still a review 
of their proceedings will lead to theconclosion, 
as Huber has observed, that, 'Hhe geometrical 
relations, which apparently embeiiish the pro- 
ductions of Bees, are rather the necessary 
result of their mode of proceeding, than the 
principle by which their labour is guided/' 
"We must therefore conclude, that Bees, 
although they act geometrically, understand 
neither the rules nor the principles of the arts 
which they practise so skilfolly, and that the 
geometry is not in the Bee, but in the great 
Geometrician who made the Bee, and made 
all things in number, weight, and measure. 

''Before the time of Huber, no naturalist 
had seen the commencement of the comb, nor 
traced the several steps of its progress. After 
many attempts, he at length succeeded in 
attaining the desired object; by preventing 
the Bees from forming their usual impenetrable 
curtain, by suspending themselves from the 
top of the hive; in short, he obliged them to 
build upwards, and was thereby enabled, by 
means of a glass window, to watch every 
variation and progressive ^tep in the construc- 
tion of a comb. 
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" Each comb in a hive is composed of two 
ranges of ceils, backed against each other: 
these cells, looking at llieni as a whole, may 
be said to have one commott base, though no 
one cell is oppOf!ed directly to anotlier. This 
base or partition, between the double row of 
cells, is so disposied as to form a pyramidal 
cavity at the bottom of each, as will be 
explained presently. I'he mouths 0/ tlie cells, 
thus ranged on each Hide of a comb, open 
itita two parallel streets, (there being a con- 
tinued series of combs in every well filled hive.) 
These streetK are sufficiently contracted, to 
avoid waste of room, and to preserve a proper 
warmth, yet wide enough to allow the passage 
of two Bees a/ireast. Apertures through 
different parts of the combs are reserved to 
form near roads, for ciossiug from street to 
street, whereby much time is saved to the 
Bees. 

Theae in lirm phslani pij tbeif tviukliag feet, 

, Stretch out (lie ductile maia, and form tbe atreul, 

WitU manj b tross-way |)inh and pOHlern gals, 

Evans. 

"Beei, as has been already observed, build 
their cells of' an hexangular form, having six 
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equal sides, with the exception of the first, or 
uppermost row, Uie shape of which is :aii 
irregular pentagon, the roof of the hive fooBBh 
ing one of the members of the pentagon. • 

''There are only three possible figuresof >tfae 
cells, ''says Dr. Reid," which can make tbem 
all equal and similar, without any • useless 
interstices. These are— the equilateral tri^ 
angle, the square, and the regular hexagon. 
It is well known to mathematicians, that there 
is not a fourth way possible, in which a. plane 
may be cut into little spaces, that shall be 
equal, similar, and regular, without having 
any interstices." Of these three geometrical 
figures, the hexagon most completely unites 
the prime requisites for insect architecture. 
The truth of this proposition was perceived 
by Pappus, an eminent Greek philosopher and 
mathematician, who lived at Alexandria in 
the reign of Theodosius the Great, and its 
adoption by Bees, in the construction of 
honey-comb, was noticed by that ancient 
geometrician. These requisites are: — 

'* First, economy of materials. There are 
no useless partitions in a honey-comb, each 
of the six lateral pannels of one cell forms 
also one of the pannels of an adjoining cell; 
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and of the three rhombs which form the 
pyramidal base of a cell, each contributes 
third towards the formation of the bases of 
three opposing cells, the bottom or centre of 
every cell resting against the point of union 
of tlie paiinels that are at the back of it. 

"Secondly, economy of room; no interstices 
being left between adjoining cells. 

"Thirdly, the greatest possible capacity or 
intemtil space, consistent with the two former 
desiderata. 

"Fourthly, economy of materials and econ- 
omy of room ]3roduce economy of labour. 
And in addition to these advantages, the 
cells are constructed in the strongest manner 
possible, considering the quantity of materials 
employed. Both the sides and bases are 
so exquisitely thin, that three or four 
placed on each other are not thicker than a 
leaf of common writing paper; each cell, 
separately weak, is strengthened by its coinci- 
dence with other cells, and tlie entrance is 
fortijied with an additional ledge or border oj' 
wai, to prevent its bursting from the struggles 
of the Bee-nymph, or from the ingress and 
egress of thelabouiera. This entrance border 
is at leant three times as thick as the sides of' 
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the cell, and thicker at the angles than else^ 
where^ which prevents the mouth of> the celli 
from being regularly hexagonaly tbou^ the 
interior is perfectly so. 

On books deep poring, ye pale sons of toil, 
Who waste in studious trance the midnig^it oH, ' 

Say, can you emulate with all your rtik^,' ' ' . "» ' 

Drawn or from Orecian or from Gotbk schoQUi^: > ^ ; i ! 
This artless frame? Instinct her simply goule^ . 
A heaven-taught insect bafSes all your pride. 
Not all your marshall'd orbs, that ride so hign. 
Proclaim more loud a present Deity, ■ - -' . . « 

Than the nice symmetry of these small cells ; , - > ; 
Where on each angle genuine science dwjalls, , 
And joys to mark, through wide creation's reign, 

er continued chain. 

Evans. 

"Having just adverted to the ingenuity of 
Bees in thickening, and thereby strengthening 
the mouths of the cells, it may here be observed 
— that additional strength is also derived from 
the Bees covering the whole surface of the combs, 
but more particularly the edge of the cells, 
with a peculiar kind of varnish, which they 
collect for the purpose. At first the cottibs 
are delicately white, semi-transparent, and 
exceedingly fragile, smooth but unpolished: 
in a short time their Surfaces become stronger. 
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tind assume more or less of a yellow tint> 
The deepeuiiig of the colour of honey-comba 
has been supposed, by some, to be the effect 
of age; and in part it may be: but it is prin- 
cipally owing- to the coat of varnish, with 
which the Bees cover them. This varnish 
strongly resembles propolis, appearing to 
differ from it only in containing the colouring 
material which imparts to wax its yellow hue. 
The source of this colouring matter has not 
been discovered : it is insoluble in alcohol, but 
the manufacture of white wax shows that it 
is destructible by light. But to return tothe 
construction of the cell-work. 

" The pi/ramidiil hash of a cell is formed 
1/1/ the junction of three rhomboidal or lozeiige- 
shaped portions of wax: the apex of the py- 
ramid being situated where the three obtuse 
angles of the lozenges meet. To the exterior 
edges and angles are attached the six panoels 
or sides of each cell. The apex of each 
pyramidal bottom, on one side of a comb^ 
forms the angles of the baizes of three cells 
on the opposite side, the three lozenges re- 
spectively concurring in the formation of the 
baees of the same cells. This will, I hope, 
oxplaiu what is meant by " each cell separately 
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'weA, being strengthened by coinddmiee.widi 
others/' The bottom of each cdl lests iipiM 
three partitions of opposite cells, from which 
it receives a great accession of strength. 

''As it is desirable that the reader shonhl 
thoroughly comprehend this sabjeet, I wilt 
restate it in other words. The partition whicb 
separates the two opposing rows of cells/ and 
which occupies, of course, the middle distase^ 
between their two surfaces, is not a plane faailt 
a collection of rhombs, there being tiuree at 
the bottom of each cell: the three togedicr 
form in shape a flattened pyramid, the baaw 
of which is turned towards the mouth of tho 
cell; each cell is in form, therefore, a hexagonal 
prism, terminated by a flattened trihedral 
pyramid, the three sides of which pj^ramid 
are rhombs, that meet at the apex by their 
obtuse angles. 

"The union of the lozenges in one point, io 
addition to the support which it is the meanst)f 
affording to the three partitions between oppose 
ing cells, is also admirably adapted to receive 
the little egg and to concentrate the heat 
necessary for its incubation. 

" Each obtuse angle of the lozenges or rhombs 
forms an angle of about 1 10 degrees, and 
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each acute one, an angle of about 70 degrees. 
Mr. Maraldi found by mensuration that the 
angles of these rhombs, which compose the 
base of a cell, amounted to 109 degrees and 
28 seconds, and 70 degrees and 32 seconds; 
and the famous mathematician Koenig, pupil 
of the celebrated Bernouilli, having been 
eraploved lor that purpose by M. Reaumur, 
has clearly shown, by the method of infinite- 
simals, that the quantity of these angles, using 
the least possible wax, in the cell of the same 
capacity, should contain 109 degrees and 26 
seconds, and 70 degrees and 34 seconds. This 
was confirmed by the celebrated Mr. Mac 
Laurin, who very justly observes, that Bees 
do truly construct their cells of the best figure, 
and with the utmost mathematical exactness. 
"The construction of several combs is 
generally going on at the same time. No 
sooner is the foundation of one laid, with a 
few rows of cells attached to it, than a second 
and a third are founded on each side, parallel 
to the Uri-t, and so on, (if the season give 
encouragement to the operations of the Bees,) 
till the hive is filled with their works; the 
first constructed comb or combs being alvrays 
in the most advanced state, and therefore the 
first to be completed. 
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'^ The design jof e'^ry comb is sketched mtt, 
i/tnd the Jirst rudiminU ane^ laid by om stHgie 
Dee, Tbis fQuncUr-B.€« farioiB a block, og,t of 
A i:o«gh mas^ pf WSiX, Amwu partly from iAs 
Q^a re$ppfice$^ bi|t pnru^ipally from ihose ^ 
Qib^r B(&es, Fbich famiali materials, in quick 
^^cpeB^ipJ[l, frpm the receptacles uader their 
f^ellie^y t^kiog oiit the pUtes o£ wjax with thdr 
hind feeti %q4 carrying tfapm io their inoiftyiii» 
¥^itb (heir fore feet, where the wax is mQistfined 
^nd masticated, till it becomes soft andduetiie. 

Th^9, ^Iter'd tb^ougb ypn ^pttef^r's fol^^ piftil. 
Clings the cool'd waZ| and hajrdenstQ a scale; 
Swift, at the well-known calj, the ready train 
(For not a buz boon nature breathes in vain) 
Spring to eacb falling flake, and l»ear aloBg 
Their glossy burdens tq the l)uild^ f^iTOAg* 

iarAVs. 

"Xhe architect-itt'-^hifif* wh© lays, as it 
were, the first stppe of this and eaeh atti>- 
c^sive edifice, determinp^ the relative position 
of thp combs, a^d th^ir distsjaces from eaeh 
other: the^e fpundatiaps ^Qfv^ as guides for 
tlip uJteriiM* l^bpvir^ of th^ wajCrWQiiing Bees, 
ai)^ pf thps^ which spulpteFQ th« ceUa, giving 
Ih^Qi \\i& advantage pf the mar^u and aagks 
already formed. 



""Rie expedients resorted toby that ingeni- 
ous naturalist, Huber, unfolded the whole 
process. He saw each Bee extract with its 
hind feet one of tlic plates of wax from under 
the scales where they were lodg-ed, and carry- 
ing' it to the mouth, in a vertical position, 
twni it roimd, so that every part of its border 
was »ade to pass, in succession, under the 
cutting; edge of the jaws; it was thus soon 
divided intis very small fragments; and a 
frothy liquor was poured upon it from the 
tongue, BO as to form » perfectly plastic mass. 
Thia liquor gave the wax a whiteness and 
opacity which it did not possess originally, 
and at the same time renders it tenacious and 
ductile. The issuing of this masticated mass 
from the mouth was, no doubt, what misled 
Reaumur, and caused him to regard wax as 
nothing more than digested pollen. 

"The mass of wax, prepared by the assist- 
ants, is applied by the architect-Bee to the roof 
or bottom of the hive, as the case may be; 
and thus a block is raised of a semi-lenticular 
shape, thick at top and tapering towards the 
edges. When of a sufiEicient size, a cell is 
sculptured on one side of it, byjthe wax- 
working Bees, who relieve one another in 
o2 
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soccession, sometimes to the'numWof twenty, 
before the cell is completely fashioned. At 
the back and on each side of this first celly 
two others are sketched out and exeat ftted* 
By this proceeding the foundations of two 
cells are laid, the line betwixt them correspond- 
ing with the centre of the opposite cell. As 
the combs extend, the first excavations ^ae 
rendered deeper and broader; and when a 
pyramidal base is finished, the Beeei build up 
walls from its edges, so as to complete what 
may be called the prismatic part of the eel}. 
Every succeeding row of cells is formed by 
precisely similar steps, until there is a sufficient 
scope for the simultaneous employment of 
many workers. 

Thesei with sharp sicklcj or with sharper tooth. 
Pare each excrescence and each angle smoothi 
Till now, in finished pride, two radiant rows 
Of snow-white cells one mutual base disclose. 
Six shining pannels gird each polish'd round. 
The door's fine rim with waxen fillet bound. 
While walls so thin, with sister- walls combined. 
Weak in themselves, a sure dependence find. 

Etxns. 

''The pyramidal bases and lateral plates are 
successively formed with surprising rapidity-; 
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the latterare lengthened ae theoomb proceeds, 

for the original ae mi-lenticular form is preserved 
till towards the last, when, if the hive or box 
be filled, the sides of alt the cells receive such 
additions as s^ive them equal depth. 

" The cells httended for the drones are con- 
siderably larger, and more substantial, than 
those for the working Bees, and, being- later 
formed, usually appear near the bottom of 
the combs. Last of all are built the royal i 
cells, the cradles of the infant Queens: of" ] 
these there are usually three or four, and 
sometimes ten or twelve, in a hive, attached 
commonly to the central part, but not un- 
frequently to the edge or side of the comb. 
Mr. Hunter says that he has seen as many as 
thirteen royal cells in a hive, and that they 
have very little wax in their composition, not 
one third, the rest he conceives to be farina- 
Such is the genuine loyalty of Bees, that the 
wax which they employ with so much geomet- 
ric ceconomy, in the construction of hexagonal 
cells, is profusely expended on the mansion 
of the royal Bee-nymph, one of these ex- 
ceeding in weight a hundred of the former. 
They are not interwoven with them, but 
suspended perpendicularly, their sides being 
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nearly parallel to the mouths of the edminDn 
cells, several of which are saciificed to> support 
them. 

No more with wary thriftineM imprest. 

They grace with lariah pomp Iheir royal guest* 

Nor heed the wasted wax, nor rifled cell. 

To hid, with fretted round, th' imperial palace swell« 

, Evans. 

^^The form of these royal cells is an oblong 
spheroid, tapering gradtially downwaids^ and 
having the exterior full of holes>' somewhat 
resembling the rustic work of stone bitdldings. 
The mouth of the cell, which is always at its 
bottom, remains open till the maggotr is ready 
fbr transformation, and is then <$losed as the 
others are. 

" Immediately on the emergence of a ri]^ned 
Queen, the lodge which she inhabited is 
destroyed, and its place is supplied by a range 
of common cells. The site of this range may 
always be tmced, by that part of tfaer comb 
being thicker than the rest, and forming a 
kind of knot; sometimes the upperiportiote'.of 
the cell itself remains> like an inverted) etCom- 
cup, suspended by its short peduncle./ 

Yet no fond dupes .to slavish zeal resign'd. 
They link with industry the loyal nafiild; 
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I'loWn IB eaCU vagrant cliiefl Tllej tate [be dome, 
U'liBtbeuCuppreMiTe a'et Ilie fettet'd ODinby 
And on its knottE{! base freali gmuerB raise, 
Wfiere loil secDfe ber well paraM treasure lays. 



"In (his mutilated state only, and irot in 
tlie breeding season, could' Mr. Hirater have 
seen this cradle of royal'Py; for he desCfibcS 
it aa the half of an oval, too wide and BballoW 
to receive its suppused tenant. 

"I Rave spoken' of the perfect! regn^H^it]^ iii 
the Cell-wovk of a honey-comb; — particnlar 
eiFcuniBtttflce;', lloivewer, induce a deparlni'e 
from this exacflness: for instance, where Bees 
have commenced a comb vf ith small cell-work, 
and afterwards wish to attach to it a set of 
large cells, as in the case of drone-cells being 
required to be appended to workers-Cells; 
These deviations from the usual regularity 
renewour admiration of Bee-ingenuity, though 
Reaumur and Bonnet have regarded them aa 
examples of imperfection. They effect theit 
object by interposing three or four series of, 
what may be called, cells of transition, the 
bottom or bases of which aite composed of 
two rhombs and two hexagons, instead of 
three rhombs; the rhombs and hexagon^ 
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gradually varying in form ai^l relative pro- 
portion, till the requisite size, namely tiiat 
of the cells which they are approaching, has 
been attained. 

^'The same gradation is observed when 
returning to smaller cells. Every apparent 
irregularity is therefore determined by a 
sufficient motive, and forms no impeachment 
of the sagacity of the Bee. 

''The commpn breeding-cells of droaes or 
workers are occasionally (after being cleaned) 
made the depositories of honey ; but the cells 
are never made so clean as to preserve the 
honey undeteriorated. The finest honey is 
stored in new cells, constructed for the purpose 
of receiving it, their configuration resembling 
precisely the common breeding-cells: these 
honey-cells vary in sizCy being made more or less 
capacious, according to the productiveness oj^ 
the sources from which the Bees are collecting, 
and according to the season of the year: the 
<;ells formed in July and August vary in their 
dimensions from those that are formed eaiiier; 
being intended for honey only, they are larger 
and deeper, the texture of their walls is thmner, 
and they have more dip or inclination; this 
dip diminishes the risk of the honey's running 
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out, which from the heat of the weather, and 
the consequent thinness of the honey, at this 
season of the year, it might otherwise be 
liable to do. When the cells, inteijded for 
holding the winter's provision, are Jilltdy they 
are always closed with waxen lids, and never 
re-opened till the whole of the honey in the 
unfilled cells has been expended. The waxen 
lids are thus formed ; — the Bees first construct 
a ring of wax within the verge of the cell, to 
which other rings are successively added, till 
the aperture of the cell is finally closed with 
« lid composed of concentric circles. 

"The brood-cells, when their tenants have 
attained a certain age, are also covered with 
waxen lids, like the honey-cells; the lids 
differ a little, the latter being somewhat coa- 
cave, the former convex. The depth of the 
brood-cells of drones and working Bees is 
about half an inch ; their diameter is more 
exact, that of the drone cells being three lines* 
and one third, that of the workers two lines 
and three fifths. These, says Reaumur, are 
the invariable dimensions of all the cells, that 
ever were, or ever will be made. 

*A line ie the twelfth part t>f an inch, 
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Froii tirisr Hikiftirttiy vnTttnjfring diametef of 
Ifca brood eells^ when eompletedy tiheir use bad 
been suggested, as aa universal standaxd ^f 
Measure, whick would be understood^ ht all 
•ouniiieSy to the end of time^'' 

While heav'n-bom iiuitmct bounds tlieir measurM view^ 
TiCTh. age to age, from Zembla to V^dfa, 
Their suiw-white ceUs, the order'd artists fraste, 
In MM» in iona, in 8yinoietry» the same. 

EVAMS. 



bees' wax. 
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BEES' WAX, in its strictest senses is m 
m^etionfrom the body of the hom^ Bee, smd 
IS that peculiar substance or material* witk 
which Bees principally construct their comber; 
—I say — principally, because the foundation 
of every comb is propolis: it is by this tenaeiotii» 
substance (propolis) that combs are securely 
attached to> and suspended from, the roof of 
a hive or a box,— *and it is by this that they 
are firmly glued io the sides, wherever they are 
made to touch them. 

BEES' WAX, however, in the common 
acceptation of the term, is that well-^kno^n, 
valuable article, obtained from honey-comb by 
the following process ;— 



Having drained all the honey from Uw 
combe, put them into a clean pod, togetiUBT 
withi as much rain-water as will make then 
float; then simmer over a clear fire until the 
eombs be completely dkWved; and the wax 
aud the droBS mixed wioh it will swim at the 
liop of the water. Pour the whole into a 
strong and tolerably fine canvass bag,, made 
wide at the top and tapering downwards to'a 
point, in the form of a jelly bag. Holdi bhie 
over a tub or large vesseliinwhichiB a quantity 
oF cold water. The boiling water will, irf 
course, soon draio' through aud' leave in the 
bag the greater pait of tho liquefied' v/sx. 
commingled with drotis. Have; ready then a 
piece of suiooth bourdi of such a length that^ 
when one end of it is placed' in the tub of 
cold water, tho other endi may be conveniently 
rested against,- and' securely stayed by your 
breast. Upon this inclined' plane lay your 
dripping, recking atJ'ainer, and keep it from 
slipping into the cold water, by bringing ite 
upper part over the top of the board, so as to 
be held firmly between it aud your breast. If 
the strainer ba made with a. broad hem round 
its top, a piece of strong tape or cord passed 
through such hem will draw it close, and 
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ttbould be long enough to form a stirrup for 
the foot, by which an additional power will be 
gained of keeping the scalding-hot strainer in 
ite proper place on the board: then by com- 
pressing the bagi or rather its contents^ with 
any convenient roller, the wax will ooze 
through and run down the board into the cold 
water, on the surface of which it will set in 
thin flakes. When this part of the operation 
is finished, collect the wax, put it into a cleaooi 
saucepan, in which is a little water to keep 
the wax from being burnt to the bottom ; melt 
it carefvily (for, should it be neglected and 
suffered to boil over, serious mischief might 
ensue, liquid wax being of a very inflammable 
nature) therefore melt it carefully over a slow 
fifty and skim off the dross as it rises to the 
top; then pour it into such moulds or shapes 
as your fancy may direct, having first well 
rinsed them, in order that you may be able to 
get the wax, when cold and solid, out of them, 
without breaking either the moulds or the waxi 
place them, covered over with cloths or witt 
pieces of board, where the wax will cool slowly; 
because the more slowly it cools, the more solid 
it will be and free from flaws and cracks. You 
will thus have your wax in cakes, which may 
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be rendered still more pure by a second melting 
and moulding. If run into very thin cakes, 
and afterwards exposed to the influence of 
the sun and the air, frequently turned, and 
occasionally wetted, it will loose its yellowness, 
and become beautifally white. This last pro- 
cess is called bleaching, and, thouG;h more 
simple and practicable than that pursued in 
establishments where large quantities of wax 
are bleached — where bleaching wax is of itself 
a regular business — it may probably be suffi- 
cient to answer all the purposes for which 
white-wax is wanted in private families. I 
have by me wax of my own bleaching that is 
eqnal in whiteness and delicacy to any I have 
ever met with. 

Good wax is a heavy, solid substance, of a 
deep yellow colour, has an agreeable, balsamic 
odour, and possesses several medicinal and 
other valuable qualities. 

Conibsthat have never been tilled, and those 
that have been filled with honey only, aHbrd 
the best wax. Of the former kind but very 
little need ever be taken from BeesincoUateral- 
boses; and when any such combs are taken, 
they may be far more advantageously disposed 
c^ than by being melted down for the wax 
tliey contain. 




Ineribead of cnishittg and mdttitg all the 
oeaibs (of three or four hives together, as is 
rnosdy 4eoe by cottage Bee-keepers, the fioae^ 
deftn parts ahouU be separated fsom those 
littbt are diacolo^ired, teas piu*e, and inferior^ 
by reason of thek ag«,-^-of baTiag been brood 
oonbs, — or of coiitamixig ipolteo, and should 
be melted first. By this yery ea^y mode of 
sianipulafiony tlie quantity of waK would not 
be lessened, and the superior ^^lality of the 
fine would coaunand a price that would be an 
ample remuneration for the additional trouble 
attending tke management of it in this way. 

Should the preceding direciioBs be thought 
lo be tediously or unnecessarily minute, my 
apology for making them so is — ^an anxious 
wish on my part to render every thing relating 
to Bees clearly understood — understood so as 
to be set about and properly managed by 
persons who never before bestowed one thought 
upon the subject. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



CATALOGUE OF ^EE-FLOWERS, &C. 



From the account of the thode of supplying 
Bees with artificial food, to the enumeration 
of such trees, plants, and flowers, as are most 
frequented by Bees, for the purpose of culling 
from them the various substances, which their 
necessities, their nature, or their instinct (whic^fi 
is a part of their nature) urge them to seek for, 
the transition would have been too abrupt t 
therefore, to keep those subjects at a proper 
distance from each other, I have thought il 
right to insert the last chapter between them; 
and shall now proceed to give a catalogue of 
those trees and plants which afford pabulum 
for Bees. It is furnished principally from my 
own ocular observation, and is partly collected 
from the observation of others, whose curiosity 
has led them to pay attention to the subject^ 
and to make remarks upon it. 
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Alder-tree 


Celery 


Almond-tree 


Cherry-tree 


Althea frutex 


Chesnut-tree 


Alyssum 


Chickweed 


Amaranthus 


Clover 


Apple-tree 


Cole or Coleseed 


Apricot-tree 


Coltsfoot 


Arbutus (alpine) 


Crocus 


Ash-tree 


Crowfoot 


Asparagus 


Cucumber 


Aspin 


Currants 




Cypress- tree 


Balm 




Bean 


Daffodil 


Beech-tree 


Dandelion 


Betoriy 


Doeberry-tree 


Blackberry 


^^ •/ 


Black currant-tree 




^^ 


Elder-tree 


Borage 


Elm-tree 


Box-tree 




Bramble 


Endive 


Broom 




Bugloss (viper's) 


Fennel 


Buckwheat 


Furze 


Buruet 






Goldenrod 


Cabbage 


Gooseberry-tree 


Cauliflower 


Gourd 
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Hawthorn 


Mallow (marsh) 


Hazel-tree 


Marigold (French) 


Heath 


Marigold (single) 


Holly 


Maple-tree 


Holly-hock (trumpet) 


Marjoram (sweet) 


Honey-suckle 


Melilot 


Honeywort (cermthe) 


Melon-tree 


Hyacinth 


Mezereon 


Hysop 


Mignionette 




Mustard 


Ivy 




Jonquil 


Nasturtium 




Nectarine-tree 


Kidney-bean 


Nettle (white) 


Laurel 


Oak-tree 


Laurustinus 


Onion 


Lavender 


Orange-tree 


Leek 


Ozier 


Lemon-tree 




Lily (water) 


Parsley 


Lily (white) 


Parsnip 


Lime-tree 


Pea 


Liquidamber 


Peach-tree 


Liriodendrum, or Tu- 


Pear-tree 


lip-tree 


Peppermint 


Lucerne 


Plane-tree 






Primrose. 

Radish 
Ragweed 
Raspberry 
Rosemary (wild) 
Roses (single) 
Rudbechice 

SafiroA 

Sage 

Saintfoin 

St. John's Wm 

Savory (wintef) 

Snowdrdf^ 

Stock (single) 

Strawberry 



Syc^^pionQ^nS^ > ,r)f< 
Tacamahac : 

lare . 

Thistle ^C(i»|n!^^,. 
T^istle.iCsQw)^, v-u- 
Thjm^^lemon) ^ 
Thyme (wild) 
Trefoil 
Turnip 

Vetch 
Violet (single) 

WallfloT^ert*»§le) 
Woad 

Willow-herb 
Willow-tf^ 



Of these 86ffie vte Valuable for tli6«upf^ 
of pabulum they fiforA Bees in early ,ii|pt«iig'$ 
as the ivM^ i^ljf€9um, broom, atodiu^..^rae, 
hazel, lauru^hmft, ^e2tereoM,mief)^ ldaf^''&m, 
poplar-tnee^ mmi>dtopf sycamore'-treef^ tkeiwU^ 
low-tree, is^^ Oili^rs i^in are yaluikbfe^il 
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account of the latene^^s of the season th4l 
Bees derive assistance from them; as the 
golden-rod, heath, ivy, laurusthius, mignhnelte, 
ragweed, &-c. Some abound with honey ; as 
borage, buckwheat, hurnet, coleseed, currant and 
gooseberry-trees, heath, leek, mignlonette, mus- 
tard, onion, thiftne, the blossoms of apple, 
apricot, cherrff, nectarine, pear, and plum-trees, 
and the leaves of those frees remarkable for 
u:hat is called hoiiei/-dew : as the aspin, hlackr 
berry, laurel, taurmtinus, lime, maple, odhf 
plane, poplar, and si/camore-lree. Among 
those that are rich in pollen, may be classed-^ 
the arbutm, ash, blackberry, box, chema% 
cypress, elder, laurel, niftrsk-mallov), turnip, S^e. 
The cultivation of some of the most valuable 
of these is too hmit«d to be particular^ 
advantageous to Bees, as alyssum, borage, 
burnet, goldenrod, laurustinus, mezereoHt mg- 
nionetle, Sfc. The most extensive and lastii^ 
Bee-pasturage in this country is ilowr, beathf 
and, in my own immediate neiglibourhood, 
mustard. In sliort, every one of the 6owen, 
Sec. mentioned in the foregoing catalogue, and 
others innumerable, are in their turns reBorted 
to by Bees, and of course are more or less 
advantageous to them. 
f2 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



MiSCElLANEOrs DIRBtTTlONS. 



In undertaking this work, a» I originally did, 
Bt the pressing solicitations of several of those 
Noblemen and Gentlemen whose names graee 
the list of my subscribers, i had two main 
•objects in view; of which a full and particular 
explanation of the mode of managing honey 
Bees in my boxes and upon my principles was 
one, — and the other, which I do ardently hope 
will result from the adoption and encourage- 
ment of my long-tried plan, is — the prospective 
improvement, not only of the culture and 
condition of those ingenious, admired, and 
most interesting little creatures, but also of 
honey and wax — the two valuable articles 
which Bees, and Bees alone, afford us. To 
^prepare the way for the accomplishment of the 
latter of these objects^ I have exerted my best 



CDdeayouTs — I have spared neither pains nor 
expense, to give minute, and, I trust, intelligi- 
ble descriptions of all my boxes and hives, of 
my Bee-machinery, and of every thing thereto 
pertaining; which descriptions have been 
accompanied with such practical directions 
and relations of experiments, as will, if dull/ 
atteiuled to, enable \\\y Bee-lriends to put their 
apiaries upon my humane and profitable system 
of mitnagement. Therefore I do not think it 
is incumbent upon me to proceed farther at 
present. I might easily double the size of 
my book, by entering into and giving lengthy 
details of several mattere relative to Bees, 
which are not here so much as hinted at; such, 
for instance, as the distance that they some- 
times fly from their hives in quest of honey, 
and the experiments tliat have been made to 
determine that distance; — the nature of 
honey-dew, and how it is occasioned, — why it 
abounds on some trees and plants, whilst 
others are entirely destitute of it, — whether 
it is a natural exudation of the plants that 
adbrd it, — or whether it is produced by the 
le&f-lice called aphides; — the language of 
Bees, for Bees, it has been held, have their 
peculiar language, though I profess not to 
understand it, nor even to have studied it, my 



biuuuBS being with their tmbils; — ihe'iHirl()M 
diseases or maladies with which skilful men 
assure us Ihey are occasionally affected; — 
their senses, their anatomy, and their instinct; 
their aGBnity to the wasp; — exotic Bees, from 
those of LapUnd to those of China; and from 
those of Siberia to those of the Cape of Good 
Hope; what Aristotle hath remarked on one 
subject, — what Pliny hath said on another, — 
what clnaaic Virgil hath so delightfully song 
of the nature, economy, and management of 
Bees in Italy; — what Gelieu in modest prose 
bath said of Bees in Switzerland; — Huber 
and Reaumur in France, and a host of writers 
in Germany, and in our own native Englaitd. 
The discussion of some of these topics, and 
dissertations onothers, might be madeamusing, 
perhaps interesting, and would, at all events, 
swell the size of my book; but whether I 
should thereby enhance its inlrinsic merits tif 
ialrinsic merit it possess) is more than I dare 
venture to aflGrm. In short, these topics come 
not within my plan, — they are foreigu to it, 
and I gladly leave them to be treated of by 
others, whose learning is more able to cope 
with them, and whose taste may direct them 
to sujch subjects. / have withheld nothing 
thai I deem to be essentially necessari/ to the 



thorough uiidufslaiidhig of vitf prailice, coHa 
aequently 1 antLcipate that ray two main 
objects will eventually ha attained-rr-that Bee 
oulture will become a pleasing and a piofi-tabls 
study — a source of iabttuctive amusement 
and of profit too, — and that our country wil^ 
at no great distance of time, be everywlieM 
studded and oroamented with neat, well- 
«j;dered apiaries. I will tlieiefore now closa 
my present labours with a. few misceikaeoua 
diieclions, chiefly recapitulatory, which, on 
aocount of their importance, every apiarlaa 
sliould coustautly bear in mind. 

Have your Bee-boxes v.'e/l made, and of 
good, sub&tautial materials. Strength aud 
durability are of greater consaqueuce thao 
neatness, though that need not be neglected— r 
neatness and strength are not incompatible—?: 
they may be combined. 

Paint your boxes annually, when they ar* 
in their winter- situation. 

Make a clear ground or floor-way from thf 
pavilion into each of the end-boxes, by cutting 
away about two inches from the lower edge of 
each of the corresponding ends, to the depth ol 
half an inch; and make this way or passage 
as near the front entrance as it coavemei^l% 
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may be. Thig ooavenienee baa been BuggiesteS 
to me since the directions for making cellaterat^ 
boxes were printed^ and I therefore mention 
it here as an improvement, because such a 
way on the iloor, and without any climbkig, 
will afford an additional accommodation^ to 
Bees on many occasions. 

Boxes will not work Bees, neither will Beea 
work boxes to advantage, unless due attention 
be paid to them. 

Situation is of prime importance: for s«un<t 
mer it should be clear and open in front of 
your boxes, and sheltered at their back by a 
north-wall or by a thick hedge. 

In summer let their aspect be south*east:-^-> 
in early spring and autumn due south is the. 
best point to be in front : therefore, as spring 
advances turn the front of your boxes eastward^ 
and as summer declines move them back again 
to their spring aspect, or, in other words, 
when there is not more than twelve hours' sun^ 
let the front of your boxes be due south; and 
during the time that the sun is more than 
twelve hours above the horizon, let it be 
south-east. 

Always have the cheerful rays of the morn- 
ing sun fall upon your boxes: b,ut .contrive tp 
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throw a shade upon their front for a few hours 
in the middle of the day, when the weather 
is very hot. Such a shade will be grateful to 
your Bees. 

Elevate your boxes twenty inches or two 
feet above the ground : and always keep the 
grass or ground, under and near them,' neat 
and clean, and entirely free from all nuisances. 

A constant supply of water in the immediate 
vicinity of your apiary is highly desirable; if 
therefore you have not a natural supply of 
that clement, so necessary for Bees, contrive 
to let them have it by artificial means — by 
placing it in or near your apiary, in large, 
shallow dishes, or in wooden troughs, partially 
covering its surface with reed or moss, and be 
careful to replenish them, so that your Beea 
may always find it there. 

Suffer not ants to burrow near your Bees. 
Ants are enemies to Bees, and will annoy 
them, if they get among them. 

Spiders also are Bee-destroyers; therefore, 
brush away their entangling webs, whenever 
and wherever you find them about your boxes. 

Fowls should not be permitted in an apiary. 

In early spring contract the entrance to an 
inch or less, and increase it gradually to its 
full extent, as you find occasion: contract it 
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again towards tbe fall of th& year; and, i£ 
the moths be troublesome in sunimei' sveiuiigt^ 
nearly close it every uveniag; but taty cars 
to open it again either early next niomuag, ot 
as soon as the evening dight ot the moths ib 
over. This attention is more paiticularty due 
to weak stocks, and affords them great pro? 
tection against tbe attacks of uioths, which, 
are among the boldest, the mpet persevering, 
and, when once they have got into a hive, 
most destructive enemies to Bees. 

Destroy wasps and wasps' nests wherevu 
you find them in (he vicinity of your apiary. 
T^ destruction of <]ueen wasps in spring is 
the most effectual method of diminishing the 
number of these formidable Bee enemies; 
because the destruction of a queen wa^p in 
spring is tantamount to the destruction of a 
whole nest afterwards. 

tight in the domicile of Bees, if not 
actually prejudicial to them, in, at any mte, 
displeasing to them; therefore, be careful 
never to expose your Bees unnecessarily to its 
glare: never leave the window-doors open, nor 
Butii^r careless visitors to do so. 

My ingenious friend, the Rev. T. CUrk, of 
Gedney Hill, suggests the propriety of racoui- 
mending that the window-doore be Sf^^ffuiting 



Jtoosis. This, he sa^s, may h& ckme by. fcxing 
upon each door a light, easy Bpriiig, 
to those made use of tu Hhut-doocs iu good 
Ijouses; or by a. copd attached to each d<H]r, 
and passed through an eye, and ovei: a i^aiaJli 
pHl4ey fised to the aide of each box; frora tile 
end of which cord a weight of two. or tibtae 
ounces must be suspeaded. This weigfa^ 
acting upon the cord, will (hnw the littla 
dows to the windows, that is, it wili shub 
then]. The cords, eyes, and pulleys, bs 
further !^ays, may be >iO an^nged, that oQa 
small weight wiii keep all the hiva doors, in 
a set of collateral-boxes, closed and safe, and 
may be made to hang uud«r the 3oor. I have 
no hesitation iii lecnnuuendang his suggestion 
as ingenious, practicable, and useful. Thebest 
security, however, aflerall, is.that affoided by 
lock and key, the key being in the constant 
possession of the owner. 

Ventilate your col lateral- boxes and bell- 
glasses, when the interior temperature ia at, or 
above, 70 degrees. 

Never irritate your Bees, nor offer any sort 
of violence or opposition to them; and should 
an angry Bee or two at any time attack you, 
walk quietly away, and leave them to settla 
rinto peace again. <>... > >. .,i.>. ,,.,., 
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On no aoeount drive your Bees ; it is a ran--' 
OU8 practice. With boxes, however, I trust> it 
10* impracticable, and totally superseded. 

Never disturb, nor in any way interfere with^: 
the middle-box. t 

On no account destroy any of your Beesr 
independently of its cruelty, it is an impolitic 
practice : it is like cutting down a tree to geti 
at its fruit, which may. easily be gathered 
by less laborious and indestructive means.> 
Encourage your Bees, — accommodate them,-^ 
support them, — and by all means preserve 
them ; and, when seasons are favourable, they: 
will richly reward you for your attention to them; 

Always keep a cottage-hive, or single box 
or two, in your apiary, for the purpose of 
having swarms from them, with which to 
stock empty boxes, or to strengthen such 
stocks as may stand in need of additional 
numbers; and proceed with such supplemen- 
tary swarms as directed in pages 43, 44. 

Never impoverish your Bees by taking from 
them more honey than they have to spare. 
Always su£fer them to be in possession of a 
plentiful store. Over-deprivation distresses 
them, and is no gain to the proprietor. Among 
other reasons this is one for my repeated 
directions — ^not to touch the middle-box. 



Honey of the very finest quality may 
commonly be obtained from collateral-boxes, 
as early in the season as the months of May 
and June, without injuring the parent-stock 
in the slisjhtest degree. The enlargement of 
their domicile, by returning an empty glass, 
or an empty box, to the place from wliich a 
full one haa been taken, is at this busy period 
of their labour an accommodation to Bees, 
and is one great mean of preventing the 
necessity for their swarming, as it enables 
them to continue their work at the time that 
there is the greatest abundance of treasure for 
them in the fields, and when Bees in cottage- 
hives cannot profit by it, owing to their want, 
not of inclination to gather it, but of room in 
their hive to store it; they therefore swarm 
once, twice, perhaps three times. What tlien 
can be afterwards expected from such stocks 
but weakness and poverty ? The more numer- 
ous the working Bees are in any colony, the 
more honey they will collect, provided they 
have Toom wherein to store it. Accommodate 
them, then, with convenient store room, and 
the more workers you have in your boxes the 
better. Up to the middle of August you may 
with safety, that is, without injury to the 
Bees, take oil' glasses and boxes, as they 
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bsconfe rert'ly. Aflcr ihat time it is nd^able 
to ^nve, and to leaw, in evtry coidny, baa«y 
sufficient ftfr H>e subsistence of the Bees mrtil 
Tfert Hpritig; ond Hhiouid ytm tate oft' a itiH 
(rox, latei' in the season then t)re midille of 
A-sgtisl, mslead of tniptyin^ it of aH ilK 
treasure, he nwitent with a. part of it^ — taiie 
« part, STid return w porf — 'share it wiUt 
your iiem, mid let their vhirre be a liberal 
Dfie. Ab lias bem aheady enjohKd-^on no 
account hiipfiverhh tfHem by over'^eprivaHon, 
at that precavioua season especisHy. They 
possibly may collect mnch honey after tbat 
time; if so, share with them again; if not, 
'Irave tfiem rich from your first bounty. 

Previously to withdrawing the tin-divider, 
for the pitrposeof opening the communication 
into an end-box, take off the end-box jaii 
dress its inside with a little liquid honey; this 
TiiH brin;* the Bees into it, frhen, but for the 
honey, they would perhaps refase to enter it; 
flnd nt fhat time clone the ventilation. It is 
wrong to vCTililale empty boxes, because it 
■drives the Bees into the pavilion; and it is a 
ftct that they will swarm from the pavilion, 
tather than take possession of an empty 
end-box, if its tetnperatnre be, and be kept, 
dTsagreeably cold, by having the ventilatioii 




fii^tiia tA the very time H should be CMefatly 
'(^ased. This will botii espiain and remedy 
the diflicn'ltythat some apiaria.tis complaia of 
liaving e»perienced in getting their Bees to 
tak« possessrofi of an einpty4)0X ; it will also 
account for swarms sometimes leaving tire 
pavilion when there is no want of Toom : the 
■fiirt is — that the temperature of that room iS 
not agreeable to them : but it ia owing to the 
Tnismanagement of the aviator that it is 
otherwise than agreeable. 

Whenever a box is taken off, he careftil to 
open the perforations in the cylinder ventilator, 
many of which wili be fonnd sealed up with 
propolis. Theae perforations may be cleared 
at any time, by introducitig a piece of wire 
with a sharpened point, turned eo as to pick 
oat the propoha ; but they are Most effectually 
opened when a box is off. 

Towards the latter end of November, or 
earlier, if the weather be inclement and sevei-e, 
remove your Bee-boxes to their winter-situa- 
tion : this should be (fri/, iftnet, cool, and da}'k, 
and place your boxes in it so that they may 
front towards the north or north-east. 

Guard and cloae the entrance with a piece of 
fine wire-cloth, or of Lariviere's patent tin, 
made fast to the box, either of which will 
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confine the Bees within their domicile; admit 
plenty of fresh air, and keep out inimical 
intruders. Thus prepared for winter, having 
every tin and block in its proper place, disturb 
your Bees as little as possible, and, come 
winter as it may, they will pass it in that 
state of semi-insensibility or torpor, which 
nature, or, with reverence let me rather say, — 
nature's God has appointed for them. 

Towards the end of February, or as soon as 
vegetation begins to make its appearance, 
take your boxes from their winter to their 
summer stands, and commence another course 
of attentions, observations, and humane man- 
agement, similar to that herein directed and 
explained. And, though cases may arise,^and 
difficulties occur in the course of your prac- 
tice, for the remedying of which no specific 
directions are, or can be, here given, your own 
experience and progressive improvement in the 
pleasing science of Bee-management, will lead 
you to adopt the proper mode of treating the 
former, and the best means for surmounting 
the latter. 

THE END. 
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